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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Christians of the World, Unite! 


T would seem that Communism, seen in action in Spain, 
[: doing something to frighten the rest of the world into 

a belated sense of solidarity and a recognition of common 
interests. The ill-judged Franco-Soviet Pact—‘‘within the 
framework of the League and open to all other nations as 
well’’—is now seen to be part of the ‘‘Trojan Horse’’ policy 
which the Soviets have lately adopted, just as was the Brus- 
sels International Peace Congress which has deceived so 
many. Whilst the atheistic Terror was confined to Russia, 
other peoples could, and did, ignore it as a domestic affair, 
although all the time the Soviets had their agents everywhere, 
preparing for that uprising of the workers against their 
capitalist masters which is the communist goal. When, 
again, Communism broke into violent religious persecution in 
Mexico, the phenomenon was so remote that Europe could 
not be roused to attention. In any case it was only the 
Catholic Church that was suffering : if it had been anything 
more serious, such as a menace to money-making, surely the 
neighbouring United States would have shown signs of alarm. 
But now “‘proximus ardet Ucalegon’’: the danger, engen- 
dered in Russia, is at our own doors. Antichrist is abroad 
in Spain—bent on destroying religion by wrecking churches, 
murdering priests, banning the worship of God—and Soviet 
Russia and Socialist France, by a thousand unofficial chan- 
nels, are aiding and abetting him. What wonder that Govern- 
ments which, whatever their own nationalistic faults and ex- 
cesses, rightly detest the atheist internationalism that has for 
aim the uprooting everywhere of the basis of civilization— 
love of country, respect for authority, belief in God—are 
banding together to crush this common foe. The unity which 
the realization of human brotherhood and of the benefits of 
general peace could not achieve, is being procured by a uni- 
versal sense of peril. The force, it is felt, needed to over- 
come international Communism must itself be international. 
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“Friends of Russia” 


HERE are many Christians still unaware of the true 
nature of the Spanish conflict, some of whom are blinded 

by genuine sympathy with the oppressed worker to the fact 
that his grievances and sorrows are here being exploited by 
the forces of evil. We have spoken before in this periodical 
of these “‘Dupes of the Soviets’? (February, 1936, pp. 
145 sqq.) who, having persuaded themselves that the ‘‘Rus- 
sian experiment’’ is inspired by real humanitarianism, and 
taking at their face value the frequent longings for world 
peace expressed by the Soviet agent at Geneva, declare them- 
selves ‘‘friends of Russia’’ and shut their eyes tight to the 
inhuman and diabolical outrages, against even human rights 
and liberties, inherent in the system. The condonation of 
Communism in Spain by a prominent Anglican periodical 
has been so marked that a number of Anglicans were moved 
to protest, in The Tablet and elsewhere, against such a be- 
trayal of the Christian cause, but the editor thus attacked 
might easily and truly retort that his views had the support 
of many Anglican prelates, and who was he to venture to set 
his spiritual leaders right? The Church Times flattered it- 
self that in the impending Fascist world the Anglican Church 
would be left alone to fight for human liberty, and was ex- 
pressing the while its hopes that the Spanish Communists 
would be victorious! To any vision less myopic the issue, 
as we stated in August, was clear from the start. A con- 
temporary kindly credits us with ‘‘superior knowledge,’’ en- 
abling us to utter this verdict, whilst others are fain to grope 
in doubt. We make no such claim, having nothing but an 
ordinary capacity for reaching logical conclusions from un- 
disputed premises. We argue thus. Only one party in the 
strife has attacked religion, and that, not only after the revolt 
broke out, but consistently ever since it assumed power in 
February. Whatever motives it may have had, that has been 
its policy and practice from the beginning. The clergy and 
Religious in those parts of Spain still under Red control’ 
have been exterminated, either by massacre or banishment. 
Mass is nowhere publicly celebrated. Only in Anti-Red 
territory have Spaniards now the means of worshipping God 
and practising their Faith. What conclusion can be drawn 
1 The Basque provinces, which have bought autonomy at the price of 


something like treachery to the rest of Catholic Spain have, of course, never 
been under that control, and religion is practised openly there. 
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from these facts other than that Catholics as Catholics are 
bound in conscience to sympathize with the defenders of the 
Faith and withhold support from its enemies? All else is 
beside the point. 


Better Fascism than Communism 


ON-INTERVENTION notwithstanding, the fact that 

Communism is the declared foe of the present social 
and political order makes the result of the Spanish conflict 
of more than domestic concern. Its growth outside her own 
borders has been vigorously stimulated by Russia, which 
gives the other nations thus affected a motive and a right to 
combine against it. It is Russian soldiers and Russian muni- 
tions that are maintaining the defence of Madrid, and if Ger- 
many and Italy ultimately intervene, they can plead that they 
are doing so to prevent Spain from Soviet domination, and to 
aid Europe to preserve its traditional civilization. Little help 
is to be looked for from France, anti-clerical by profession, 
ridden by faction, in league with Russia, and for the moment 
under Socialist control, so, unless General Franco, with 
Catholic Spain behind him, can rescue his country unaided, 
it may be necessary for him to seek the official support of 
Germany and Italy. The fact that those States are not 
democracies is, to Western minds, unfortunate, but their rule 
after all is not founded on the negation of God and the total 
suppression of human liberties. Nor, ex hypothesi, would 
they have any right or capacity to impose it upon the Spain 
that they rescued. 


Peace in the New World 


ITH the prestige of an unparalleled popular triumph 

to support him, President Roosevelt intends to be 
present at the Pan-American Conference on Peace-Machinery 
which opens at Buenos Aires on December rst. He will 
meet there the whole muster of the other American Republics, 
some score of independent Governments, ranging from mam- 
moth Brazil, nearly as large as Europe, to tiny Paraguay, 
only twice the size of Ireland. Freed, on the whole, from the 
traditional rivalries and the historical feuds of the Old World, 
although, as their records show them, quite capable of ‘‘find- 
ing quarrel in a straw,’’ when their interests are at stake, 
these communities should the more easily realize how much 
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the common benefit of peace transcends the worth of their 
particular hopes and ambitions, and, if they do not, they 
have the insensate ‘“‘Chaco’’ conflict, which is still having 
repercussions in the States involved, to remind them. That 
quarrel began in July, 1931, in defiance of the pledges of the 
parties under the League, and dragged on for nearly three 
years, both sides being impartially supplied all the while with 
the financial and material means of war by other League 
members and by the U.S.A. Peace was definitely signed only 
in January last, leaving both sides under a vast load of debt, 
with many thousands of their citizens killed and without any- 
thing of value gained.’ Both States have since suffered 
domestic revolutions, after the usual South American fashion. 
If only the Conference can devise some means of settling 
amicably the petty disputes about material interests that have 
constantly hindered intra-continental prosperity and economic 
recovery, perhaps the spectacle of the New World at peace 
may shame our own war-mongers into sanity. South America 
has, not without reason, oftentimes distrusted the influence 
of the States, but it has found a true friend in President 
Roosevelt, one, moreover, who is able and ready to restrain 
the ‘‘money-sharks,’’ the uncontrolled covetousness of whom 
has hitherto caused so much distress, within its borders as 


well as at home. 


What Roosevelt’s re-election means 

O us who see from afar only the main outlines of the 

President’s policy and cannot rightly appreciate the 
minor issues, political and personal, that have their in- 
fluence in America itself, the President’s colossal victory 
brings a renewal of hope for this fallen world. From the 
first he has boldly challenged the domination of the Money 
Power, the collapse of which originally put him in his high 
position. He stood for the ‘‘forgotten man’’ on whose thank- 
less labour rests the stability of the social structure and even 
the permanence of the millionaire’s wealth. He would pre- 
vent, as far as legislation can, those two sins ‘‘crying to 
heaven for vengeance’’—oppression of the poor and defraud- 
ing the worker of his due reward. On their side, the Money 
Lords, when they understood that Roosevelt meant business 


1 The whole miserable and revolting medley of passion and folly and 
greed and hypocrisy is graphically told in Mr. Philip Noel-Baker’s ‘‘The Private 
Manufacture of Armaments,’’ Vol. I, recently published. 
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—but not their business—put forth their enormous influence 
to prevent his re-election. Happily, in vain. The forgotten 
man voted in his millions for his champion, with the result 
that the American President is now the one ruler in the world 
who can order his policies without any improper compromise 
with finance, domestic or international. He had sapped the 
very foundations of that despotic economic dominance de- 
nounced by the Pope in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,”’ and, if God 
gives him strength and prudence, may break for ever the 
power of Mammon in the country where that power has been 
most abused. 


Truth and the Press 


N aspect of the Presidential election, naturally not dwelt 
As in the Press, is the revelation it occasioned of the in- 
competence of the average secular paper to provide its readers 
with a diagnosis of the political situation which was even re- 
motely accurate. We are told that some 80 per cent of the 
American Press—with all the opportunities of intimate know- 
ledge which close contact with the electors provided—con- 
fidently predicted the defeat of President Roosevelt. If an 
individual reporter had so misread the signs of the times he 
would have been ignominiously “‘fired’’ by his chief: the 
immunity enjoyed, by the army of ‘‘news-hawks’’ who mis- 
led the public to this outrageous extent, was probably due 
to their very multitude—or to the fact that they were not 
allowed to say what they thought. Let us not, however, nod 
superior heads over this matter. We have Press-organs over 
here, bought and read by large numbers and advocating con- 
sistently individual lines of policy which yet show no 
visible sign of influencing anyone to adopt them. The fact 
is, that long years of experience have led the public to realize 
that the newspapers which speak the whole truth are few. 
The bulk of them represent the views of some monied or 
partisan interest, and one has to check what they say by 
their known bias. How completely, for instance, does the 
liberal and labour Press hide the truth about Spanish affairs 
from their readers. It still talks of a ‘‘Junta of mutinous 
generals,’’ armed, of course, with ‘“‘Italian and German aero- 
planes,’’ but there is no syllable about the fact that the former 
Republican Government has been replaced by Anarchists and 
Communists or that Russia is aiding the latter with copious 
supplies of men and munitions. The hypocrisy of it all is 
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rather sickening, especially as anti-Catholicism is at the heart 
of it. . 


Democracy versus Dictatorship 

R. BALDWIN shares with Mr. Churchill the gift of 

coining memorable phrases, the full implications of 
which he does not at the time seem always to recognize. Some 
years ago he told us that, henceforth, ‘‘Britain’s frontier is 
on the Rhine,”’ but he did not say on which bank, and Europe 
has been guessing at his meaning ever since. Then, later, he 
assured the horrified House of Commons that ‘“‘there is no 
defence against attack by air,’’ which saying greatly heartened 
both militarists and pacifists. Finally, the other day, speak- 
ing ‘‘with appalling frankness,’’ he contrasted the inefficiency 
of democracy with the efficiency of dictatorship on the ground 
that the latter can get in its blow about two years before the 
former. We are not concerned with the political issues in- 
volved in these utterances, but in regard to the last, and as 
a matter of constitutional study, it occurs to one that fairly 
early in history it was found possible to combine the advan- 
tages of both systems. The Roman Republic was a sort 
of democracy, the divisions of which represented social classes 
rather than parties, but in a crisis, by the simple device of 
putting all power for a time into the hands of one man, it 
could meet whatever danger threatened with united forces. 
Our so-called National Government, faced as it is by a 
National Opposition, is certainly a poor substitute for a single 
ruler, but, after all, the dictator is not so independent of 
popular support and critical counsel as Mr. Baldwin implies. 


The Trials of Dictators 


HE modern dictator must maintain the popular en- 

thusiasm that put him in power by a continued series 
of dramatic actions and enterprises, intended to reconcile his 
subjects to their loss of liberty and property. This may be 
the reason why Herr Hitler, whose grip on his countrymen 
arose from his promise to undo all the consequences of their 
defeat, did not, in fact, begin by repudiating Versailles as a 
whole, but has preferred to denounce it at intervals clause by 
clause. However, his achievements have only plunged the 
Fatherland deeper into debt, and no nation can really live 
on a diet of guns instead of butter. We venture to think that 
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Herr Hitler has, even in foreign affairs, an immeasurably 
more anxious task than weighs on Mr. Baldwin. The desper- 
ate expedient of June 30, 1934, indicated what really lay be- 
hind the facade of omnipotence that so impressed the world. 
And there are many impersonal forces not amenable to human 
wills however determined—the ‘‘iron laws of economics’’ 
amongst them. Why, not even the seemingly more power- 
ful dictator who rules in Russia, like a tiger governing a 
flock of sheep, can pursue his way in spite of those laws, and, 
as for his flock, he has to keep the public executioner always 
visible at his side so as to ensure obedience. On the other 
hand, there is no means of producing a single will on major 
issues in any free society which does not formally take Chris- 
tian morality as its standards. It is the unChristian codes and 
practices that are still tolerated both by Capital and Labour 
that keep this community permanently sundered into ‘‘two 
nations,’’ unable to combine even for the welfare of the whole, 
and that force our leaders, as Mr. Baldwin so frankly con- 
fessed, to leave the public ignorant of vital concerns so as to 
be more easily controlled. 


Father G. M. Hopkins, S.J., Communist 


E are familiar with the ignorance which, on the 

) \ strength of that vivid essay in State-building by the 
light of nature, ‘‘Utopia,’’ reckons St. Thomas More a Com- 
munist and gives his work a place amongst the Soviet classics. 
In a recent number of America (October 31st) Father Alfred 
Barrett, S.J., discloses that the Jesuit poet, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, is being similarly misinterpreted by sundry modern 
critics, and claimed as a Communist at heart—surely, if true, 
a singular anticipation of that policy of subtle penetration 
which is now part of the tactic of the Third International ! The 
misconception is on a par with those other bizarre judgments 
about the poet which one meets amongst the non-Catholic in- 
tellectuals—all the less intellectual through their total ignor- 
ance of the Catholic ethos—and which rank him as a frustrated 
voluptuary, a genius blasted by asceticism, a soured and dis- 
appointed man. Each critic views the poet through his own 
idiosyncrasies and proceeds to guess at the reality by means 
of selected indications. In this case the main grounds for 
calling Hopkins a Communist are apparently to be found in 
a letter he wrote to Bridges in August, 1871, a few months 
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after the excesses of the Paris Commune, a passage in which 
runs as follows: 


Horrible to say, in a manner I am a Communist. Their 
ideal, bating some things, is nobler than that professed 
by any secular statesman I know of (I must own I live 
in bat-light and shoot at a venture). Besides it is just 
—I do not mean the means of getting to it are. But it 
is a dreadful thing for the greatest and most necessary 
part of a very rich nation to live a hard life, without 
dignity, knowledge, comforts, delight or hopes, in the 
midst of plenty—which plenty they make.’ 


Bridges seems to have been shocked at these carefully quali- 
fied sentiments; just as every social reform during the Vic- 
torian era which made the lot of the worker more tolerable 
roused the wrath of blind traditionalists, but is there any 
real Christian who does not share them? There were critics, 
even Catholics, who called ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ socialistic! 
On the other hand, Cardinal Bourne in his striking pastoral— 
**The Nation’s Crisis’ (1918), claimed that many of the de- 
mands of the worker are merely exaggerated or confused state- 
ments of Catholic principles, and other authorities have en- 
dorsed that claim. But the point does not really need labour- 
ing. Father Hopkins was not a Communist but a Catholic 
seer, who was aghast, as he well might be, at man’s 
inhumanity to man, embodied in the accepted industrial sys- 
tem of his time and not wholly exorcized to-day. 


Murder and Divorce 


HE deChristianization of the nation proceeds apace. 

There are before the legislature at the moment two 
measures, one to make it easier to sever the bond of matri- 
mony, the other to make it lawful to sever the bond of life. 
It would perhaps be impolite to call the first ‘‘a Bill to facili- 
tate adultery,’’ and the other ‘‘a Bill to facilitate murder’’— 
impolite, but, alas! true, for that is what in effect they are. 
Yet their authors and supporters are far from intending any- 
thing so monstrous. The one Bill is meant ‘‘to strengthen 
the institution of marriage and to increase respect for the law 
by amending the laws relating to marriage and divorce’’ ; the 
other, to legalize the painless and voluntary extinction of those 
suffering from incurable and agonizing disease. The motives 


1 “‘Letters,’’ Vol. I, pp. 27—28. 
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in both cases are purely humanitarian, that is, neither re- 
cognizes that God the Creator has in those two matters any 
rights which ought not to be violated, or that He has in un- 
mistakable language made those rights clear to His creatures. 
If God is thought of at all, it is presumed that He does not 
greatly mind that man should put asunder what (ex hypo- 
thesi) He has joined, and that His command—‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill’? admits the exception ‘“‘unless the subject, on per- 
sonal grounds, asks to be killed.’’ There is no reference in 
either measure to the Christian code as imposing any obliga- 
tion on human conduct. That many soi-disant Christians, 
including religious leaders, support either or both Bills is 
only additional proof of the waning Christianity of the non- 
Catholics amongst whom we live. Why, then, should we try 
to impose our views on them ? Because we are members of the 
one body politic and we know that their blind humanitarian 
zeal needs must lead to social misery and ruin. We havea 
right as citizens, quite apart from our Faith, to oppose their 
harmful projects. We need not rehearse the familiar argu- 
ments that show how shallow and perverted are the pleas 
made for these measures. It is enough for us that they violate 
God’s law and, therefore, cannot be for man’s good. 


One-sided Humanitarianism 


HE humanitarianism which springs from regard for the 

spiritual nature and destiny of man should be practised 
by every Christian. But, if our fellow-men are merely animals, 
they may, indeed, rank first amongst the beasts, no higher. 
Created for time only, it matters little whether they have less 
or more of existence. By excluding the soul and its eternal 
interests from protection and fosterage, humanity is degraded, 
and the service of man loses its highest and strongest motive. 
That is why godless ‘‘education’’ is anathema to God’s 
Church, whose enemies, in trying to ‘‘secularize’’ the schools, 
show themselves anti-social as well as anti-religious. Yet 
the Dean of Canterbury and other Anglican dignitaries have 
become notorious for their perverted sympathies with god- 
less Russia! Humanitarianism of this sort, which denies to 
humanity its chief glory—a God-given capacity for perfect 
and everlasting life—and devotes itself to securing transient 
material good, shows incredible blindness. All the energy 
expended on social betterment is so much waste labour unless 
it aims above all at restoring to the helpless and indigent a 
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consciousness of their human dignity and the Divine purpose 
of life. To make it easier for them to break their marriage 
pledges or to commit the dreadful sin of self-murder is to help 
them to yet deeper degradation. 


As Others See Us 


HERE is no true friendship between individuals which 

is not founded on mutual sympathy and understanding, 
and, if there is to be peace between nations, the same qualities 
of mind and heart are essential. There is nothing that keeps 
nations apart more than false notions about each other: the 
first step to mutual comprehension is to see ourselves as others 
see us. Yet a careful survey of the utterances of our Ministers 
suggests that to many of them the gods have denied that par- 
ticular ‘‘giftie.”’ We have before commented (August, p. 103) 
on the singular complacency which these excellent men ex- 
press in their estimates of the world’s judgments on their 
policies. It is common form for them, when urging fuller 
and faster rearmament, not merely to insist that peace is their 
only aim—which may very well be true—but also to assert 
that all other nations accept that view without demur. This 
is not statesmanship but mere folly. It is the business of 
Ministers to keep themselves informed of the repercussions 
of their projects and acts amongst other nations. They may 
now readily do so by perusing a most useful book, lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Christopher Hollis and called ‘Foreigners 
Aren’t Fools,’’ * wherein are stated fully and impartially the 
several views taken by Italy, Germany, France, Russia, Japan 
and America—the six Greater Powers of the world—of British 
foreign policy. The information is based on the Press of 
these several countries and on conversations with prominent 
nationals. It is temperately put, in the form of interviews 
conducted by an intelligent Englishman well able to defend 
his country—up to a point : but it should prove a startling and 
salutary shock to the self-satisfaction of those who know little 
of England because they only England know. The moral 
is that, unless words are backed by substantial evidence, they 
will be interpreted by foreigners by what they know, or 
think they know, of Britain’s past, and that in no case is it 
wise to reckon on being accepted by others at one’s own value. 
We wish that every member of Parliament, especially every 
Cabinet Minister, would read this book; they might thus be 
freed from ‘‘monie a blunder and foolish notion.”’ 


1 Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.: 5s. n. 1936. 
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Orthodox and Catholic in Rumania 


HE Rumanian record of the treatment of Catholics since 

the War is not a wholly satisfactory one. As long ago 
as 1923 the papers were ringing with details of the ruthless 
intolerance shown by the Orthodox rulers of that country 
against Catholics and other non-Orthodox communities which, 
after the War, came under Rumanian rule, a persecution so 
bitter and unjust that The Times (April 16, 1923) was moved 
to utter a grave and indignant protest calling upon the 
Rumanian King to intervene, curb his ‘“‘liberal’’ ministers 
and save his country from ruin. That things are better now 
is evidenced by the ceremony recorded in The Tablet (Novem- 
ber 14th) wherein the Orthodox and Catholic hierarchies com- 
bined to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Astra, 
an organization founded to maintain the spirit of the country 
when under Austro-Hungarian rule. The prelates assembled 
showed great mutual cordiality and even the question of re- 
union was occasionally mooted, though fuller discussion was 
felt inopportune at the moment. 


Anglicans and Schismatics 

HESE are hopeful signs but, on the other hand, the re- 

lations between the Orthodox and non-Catholics tend 
to dim our hopes of unity. Speaking of the Conference held 
in Bucharest last June between representatives of the 
Rumanian Church and Anglicanism, which resulted in a 
recommendation on the part of the Rumanians to their Synod 
to recognize the validity of Anglican Orders, the Church 
Times (May 22nd) says that since ‘‘the Rumanians are follow- 
ing the example already set by Constantinople, Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, this recognition of Anglican Orders by the 
great Orthodox Churches of the East is a fact which the 
Roman Church can hardly ignore.”’ If the Editor means that 
any recognition of Anglican Orders, by any bodies, however 
numerous, outside the Catholic Fold, will move the Church 
to a reconsideration, and perhaps to a recall, of her irreform- 
able decision that those Orders are canonically null and void, 
he is indulging in empty hopes. But if he only means that 
Catholics, interested as ever in ‘‘their separated brethren’’ 
and desirous of their conversion, will have to realize sooner 
or later that the Orthodox by the exercise of ‘‘economy’’ or 
otherwise, show themselves increasingly desirous of an alli- 
ance with Anglicanism, why, that is a fact of which we have 
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long been conscious and which we regard, not as a step to- 
wards Christian reunion, but as one only likely to cause fur- 
ther division. For the Orthodox are not themselves united, 
either in Faith or discipline, whilst the divisions of Angli- 
canism have become a proverb. The fact that the Church 
Times, which knows the history of that body so well, can 
speak of ‘‘the conviction that doctrinal agreement within the 
English Church . . . is by no means impossible,’’ argues an 
extraordinary triumph of hope over experience. The paper 
has often declared the inadequacy of an agreement about 
formulz which allows freedom of diverse interpretation, but 
what more can be expected in a Church which declares itself 
fallible? And in this particular case could the Anglican re- 
presentatives speak for the whole of Anglicanism? Assuredly 
not, since neither Evangelical nor Modernist would sponsor 
many points in their declaration. And as for the Rumanians, 
who stated that ‘‘after having considered the declarations of 
the Anglican Delegation on [various dogmatic questions] 
which declarations are in accordance with the Doctrine of the 
Orthodox Church, the Rumanian Orthodox Commission 
unanimously recommends the Holy Synod to recognize the 
validity of the Anglican Orders,’’ their omission of any reason 
for their recommendation is the strangest thing about it. There 
is no sign of their having even considered the historic side 
of the question, and the inability of Anglicans to prove that 
they have ever possessed due Apostolic Succession. 





The New Earth 


‘‘The Day cometh, Thy Day, wherein all things flower afresh.”’ 


SHALL awake—when dawn is at its fairest, 
Pale and dew-bright, with bird-notes echoing 
Down the sweet ways of April, lilac-scented— 
To meet the Spring. 


New-born, I’ll watch the foam of apple-blossom 

Crest the green waves upon the orchard floor, 

With eyes re-quickened to a grace of vision 
Unknown before. 


There, amid love made new and peace and laughter 
And youth undying, shall my life restart— 
And earth’s lost charms a millionfold more lovely 
Shall thrill my heart! 
M. V. GARLAND. 


























THE TWO EMPERORS 


“These men all act contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that there is 
another Emperor, one Jesus.’’ (Acts of the Apostles xvii, 7.) 
LIO is a temperamental Muse and her closest 
observers are never quite sure what she will be up 
to next. There was a time, indeed, a golden age of 
science, philosophy, and imperial expansion, when learned 
persons, at least in England, thought that they knew all about 
her. She was supposed then to have undergone a conversion 
from her old, unhappy habits of impersonating her disagree- 
able sister, Melpomene. In fact, the hearty optimists of steam 
and free trade felt so sure of the lady that they gave her a 
new name. History, they said, was Progress. It was a lie 
that Clio repeated herself, a calumny on a good woman who 
had an infinite store of new blessings for mankind in her 
cornucopia. But that age of confidence is over, though a 
few survivors of it remain to tell us about the Shape of Things 
toCome. This is the age of disillusion, and Clio by all tokens 
is in an uncommonly repetitive mood. If anyone doubts the 
fact, let him study some authoritative work on ancient civiliza- 
tion, such as Rostovtzeff’s ‘‘Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire.’’ In that great and sombre book he can 
follow the evolution of a Totalitarian State and learn what it 
meant for mankind. So swiftly did the Empire become 
bureaucratized that by the time of Trajan, early in the second 
century, ‘‘already one might almost say that a paving-stone 
in the provinces could not be disturbed without a petition to 
Rome.’’* In the famous correspondence between the Em- 
peror and his legate, Pliny, we read that permission to 
organize even such an innocent and necessary unit as a fire- 
brigade was bluntly refused, so suspicious was the Govern- 
ment of associations. Ali clubs had to be registered and their 
activities were kept under closest surveillance. Gradually 
over the whole Empire there was spread a network of spies 
and secret police, the Ogpu and Gestapo of those days, until, 
in the third century, not even the name of freedom remained. 
A protest of those far off times has come down to us, and 


1 Duruy, ‘“‘History of Rome and the Roman People,’’ Eng. trans., Vol. IV, 
P- §13- 
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this is what it says: ‘‘All the provinces lay cowering and 
enslaved by fear, since many spies went round all the cities, 
listening to what people were saying. It was impossible to 
think or speak freely, when all temperate and just liberty of 
speech was destroyed and everyone trembled at his own 
shadow.”’ * 

But the parallels between ancient and modern Totalitarian 
States do not stop here. The Roman Empire also had its 
“Youth Movement,’’ developed in the collegia juvenum 
which, during the Flavian period, spread all over the West 
as seminaries for Rome’s future soldiers. Again, there was 
the deliberate organization of mass sentiment, though this, 
in the absence of radio, never attained its modern propor- 
tions. Poets, historians and rhetoricians were the Emperor’s 
loud-speakers, assisted on occasions of State ceremony by a 
huge and well-drilled claque of the Roman proletariat. Such 
parallels, however, are not of much consequence, and the 
really disquieting feature common to Totalitarian States both 
ancient and modern is to be seen in their enlistment of re- 
ligion as a buttress of absolutism. 

In the Roman Empire, the urge in this direction came from 
below rather than from above and centred on the person of 
the conqueror who had delivered the world from a century 
of war and oppression. He meant a great deal more for 
human happiness than the vague Olympians whose impotence 
had become manifest, and we have but to read the Odes of 
Horace or Virgil’s AZneid to see the transfer of religious 
emotion from those distant gods to the ‘‘praesens divus,”’ 
Octavian. Not only the poets, but all thoughtful men felt 
that some more satisfying and unifying religion than the old 
polytheism was needed to weld together the new great family 
of nations and give them a corporative consciousness. The 
throne of the gods was vacant and who better than their 
human redeemer could be its occupant? 

Octavian himself seems to have been somewhat disconcerted 
at first by the trend of public opinion. In the East it had 
been the custom for centuries to pay divine honours to living 
rulers, but Rome had always preferred to wait until they 
were dead, and Octavian showed no eagerness to break with 
that tradition. He contented himself, therefore, with warmly 
urging the cult of his great-uncle, Julius Czsar, and, as 
a concession to public feeling, accepted from the Senate the 


1 From the address entitled, ‘‘To the Emperor,”’ in pseudo-Aristides. 
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sacred title of Augustus. But public feeling was not to be 
controlled, and Augustus gave way to the extent of allowing 
altars to be erected to his ‘‘Genius,’’ side by side with the 
altars of the traditional gods of Rome. At every social gather- 
ing men and women were obliged by a decree of the Senate 
to pour a libation to this ‘‘Genius’’ which was only a discreet 
synonym for the Emperor himself. Augustus was the soul 
of caution and an expert in the management of smoke-screens. 
Soon the custom grew of taking oath by his ‘‘Genius,’’ that 
solemn religious oath or sacramentum which became in due 
course the supreme test of loyalty throughout the Empire. 
Before this first of the Emperors died his cult, especially in 
the eastern provinces, had its own priesthood, altars, sacri- 
fices, feast days and other appurtenances of an organized 
religion. 

In the modern Totalitarian State there may be no explicit 
counterparts of those ancient developments, but similar habits 
of mind are undoubtedly in operation. Herr Hitler has not 
yet been promoted to divinity, but his ‘‘Youth-Leader,’’ Herr 
Baldur von Schirach, persistently associates him with God. 
Again and again the youth of Germany have it dinned into 
them that ‘‘Hitler and God,’’ always in that order, are to be 
the sole objects of their allegiance. Before the Totalitarian 
State came into being, Catholics in Germany were accus- 
tomed to say ‘‘Gruss Gott’’ when they met. Now they are 
obliged to say ‘‘Heil Hitler’’ instead. Long ago in Rome a 
man was fined heavily because, without the least disrespect- 
ful intention, he had sold among other effects a small statue 
of Augustus. In Germany to-day a man would go to prison 
if he pawned a picture of the Fiihrer. The citizens of Cyzicus, 
in the time of Augustus, were deprived of their municipal 
privileges because they neglected to celebrate the Emperor’s 
‘irthday.* Only a few weeks ago, a German parish priest 

as given a heavy sentence because he forgot to run up a 
‘ag on his church tower in honour of Hitler’s birthday. The 
solemn apotheosis of dead emperors, heroes or favourites, and 
annual religious festivals in their honour, were common 
features of ancient Totalitarianism. They are also features 
of Totalitarianism to-day, as witness the stately pagan ritual 
of the ceremonies in honour of the Nazis who perished in the 
Munich Putsch of 1923, or, better still, the cult of the em- 
balmed Lenin which the Communists practise with a fervour 


1 Tacitus, ‘‘Annals,’’ iv, 36. 
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unsurpassed in the whole annals of idolatry. In Russia, too, 
we find revived another ancient Totalitarian habit closely 
connected with religion, the naming of cities after national 
heroes. Long ago, the name of the city and the name of its 
protecting divinity were usually the same, Roma for Rome, 
Athene for Athens, and the deified Alexander for Alexandria. 
The ghost of Augustus, or }¢Sacros, as he was styled in the 
East, still haunts the syllables of such widely-separated places 
as Augsburg, Aosta, Autun, Saragossa, and the Turkish 
Sivas. So our Leningrads and Stalingrads are not a new 
idea, though it must be said for the Soviet authorities that 
they have shown more restraint than the many ancient 
despots named Antiochus and Seleucus who have caused a 
great deal of profanity among students because of the 
number of Antiochs and Seleucias which they scattered over 
a small area of the map.’ In the case of Russia, this also 
has to be remembered that ‘‘the adulterous union of religion 
and politics’? was consummated there long before the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, and the fact that on so many Russian 
crucifixes our Blessed Lord was given the features of the 
Czar renders the apotheosis of Lenin more intelligible. 

The attitude of the Roman Emperors to the imperial cult 
varied considerably. Augustus and his successor, Tiberius, 
showed a certain reserve, and Vespasian was openly flippant 
about the subject, but less balanced men, such as Caligula 
and Domitian, took it very seriously. Caligula demanded 
and was accorded divine honours throughout the Empire, and 
Domitian caused his edicts to be subscribed as emanating 
from ‘‘Our Lord and God.’’ Later Emperors of more states- 
manlike mould fostered the cult for its political value, wl 
ever they may have privately thought of their own divin 
Thus it gradually became the official religion of the Emp 
and, as a great authority, von Wilamowitz-Moellend 
writes, ‘‘all other deities who shared the worship of civi 
municipal bodies fell into their place within and below 
religion; henceforth their cultus had no meaning save 
part of the iarger cultus which the State enjoined.”’ * 


1 The world record for pietistic town-naming is held by Seleucus Nil 
who called sixteen cities Antiochia, in honour of his father ; six, Laodicea, 
his mother ; three, Apamea, to please one of his wives; and nine, Seleucia, for 
his own glory. 

® The process by which this extraordinary result came about is very well 
described in Miss Ross Taylor’s learned monograph, ‘‘The Divinity of the 
Roman Emperor,’ published in 1931. 
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that cultus were amalgamated the beliefs, the law and the 
morals of the seventy-odd millions who composed the Em- 
pire’s subjects. What Cesar decreed constituted orthodoxy, 
legality and morality all in one, for Caesar was the personal 
embodiment of all power and right whether on earth or in 
heaven. Modern Totalitarian States, at least in the Nazi 
form, have not yet attained to such sublime heights in their 
ideology, but Herr Rosenberg and his like are at any rate 
striding confidently up the Magic Mountain. The U.S.S.R., 
of course, was born on the top of it. 

Now let us see what was the answer of the Christian Church 
to this ghastly theory, with all that it implied of dishonour 
to God and of degradation to man. In the words of the most 
eminent modern student of the matter : 


The Christians repudiated the imperial cultus in every 
shape and form. . . Unhesitatingly they reckoned it a 
phase of idolatry... The campaign of the Church 
against the apotheosis of men marked at the same time 
the resolute protest of Christianity against the blending 
of religion and patriotism, and consequently against that 
cultus of the State in which the State, personified in the 
Emperor, formed itself the object of worship. One of the 
cardinal aims and issues of the Christian religion was 
to draw a sharp line between the worship of God and 
the honour due to the State and its leaders. Christianity 
tore up political religion by the roots.’ 


In that process of tearing up political religion the Church 
was herself torn to pieces. Her attitude to the imperial cult 
explains the long history of her sorrows, for it classed her 
children immediately as traitors, against whom proceedings 
could be taken for no other crime than the name which they 
bore. The first pagan to mention the Christians in his writ- 
ings is witness of the fact. He was the younger Pliny, the 
Church’s earliest martyrologist, and a punctilious, careful 
fellow who liked to let his master, Trajan, know all that hap- 
pened in far-away Bithynia. Large numbers of men and 
women had been denounced to him as Christians, he reported. 
To find out whether the charge was true he submitted the ac- 
cused to a threefold test. First, they were required to repeat 
after him a formula of prayer to the pagan gods; then he 


1 Harnack, ‘‘The Mission and Expansion of Christianity,’’ Eng. trans., 
Vol. I, pp. 295—296. 
VOL. CLXVIII. GG 
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commanded them to offer incense and wine before a statue of 
Trajan and other images which, he says, ‘‘I caused to be 
brought forward for this purpose’’ ; and, finally, he bade them 
curse Christ, ‘‘which those who are really Christians cannot 
be induced to do.”’ * 

The authentic acts of the martyrs, few in number, alas! but 
infinitely precious, show us Christ and Czsar confronted all 
over the Empire, just as they were in Bithynia. The great 
city of Smyrna was the headquarters of the imperial cult in 
the East. There, in the year 156, a magnificent religious 
festival was organized in the amphitheatre to celebrate the 
birthday of the good Antoninus Pius. As was usual, part of 
the ceremony consisted in the public massacre of many Chris- 
tians who had refused to sacrifice to the Emperor’s divinity. 
At the end of the show the mob shouted for Polycarp, the 
aged Bishop of Smyrna, a man of such lovable character that 
even his pagan captors regretted having to arrest him. Placed 
in the amphitheatre with the howling mob all around, he was 
urged and almost implored by the pro-consul to curse Christ 
and sacrifice to the Emperor, for the official would gladly have 
spared such a venerable old man. ‘‘Six and eighty years have 
I served Him,’’ was the immortal answer, ‘‘and never once 
did He do me wrong. How can I blaspheme my Emperor 
who saved me?’’ The Greek name for the Emperor was 
Bacireds and it was that name which Polycarp applied to 
Christ. He was condemned to be burned alive for thus flout- 
ing the Totalitarian State and he died blessing God that he 
had been deemed worthy to suffer for His honour.’ 

Under the next Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, the saint of 
paganism, there took place the terrible massacre of the Lyons 
Christians, once again in connexion with the ‘‘Festival of 
Empire,’’ of which Lyons was the centre in Gaul. The letter 
which the brethren of the martyrs wrote on this occasion is a 
poem of love and heroism unequalled in all literature. Three 
years later, July 17, 180 A.D., when Commodus ruled, twelve 
Christian men and women were arraigned at Scillium in 
North Africa. The minutes of their examination by the pro- 
consul have been preserved, and in them we can see very 
clearly the contrast of the two Emperors : 


‘‘Saturninus the pro-consul said: Ye can win the indul- 


1C. Plinius Secundus Minor, ‘‘Epistularum”’ liber x, 96. 
2‘*Martyrium Polycarpi,’’ ix. 
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gence of our Lord the Emperor, if ye return to a sound 
mind. 

‘‘Speratus answered: We have never done ill nor spoken 
ill, but when we are ill-treated we give thanks, because 
we are the servants of God, our Emperor. 

‘‘Saturninus the pro-consul said : We too are religious men 
and our religion is simple—we swear by the divinity of 
our Lord the Emperor, as ye also ought to do. 

‘‘Donata said : Honour to Cesar as Cesar but fear to God.”’ 


When sentence was passed on them that they should die by 
the sword for obstinately refusing to return to ‘‘the customs 
of the Romans,”’ they all said: ‘‘Thanks be to God.’’ * The 
much better known African martyrs, St. Perpetua and her 
companions, were equally victims to the Moloch of State 
Absolutism. They died, as Perpetua mentions more than 
once in her exquisite prison diary, ‘‘on Czsar’s birthday,’’ 
that Cesar being Septimius Severus whose watchword was 
a militarized bureaucracy, ‘‘and at the head of this bureau- 
cracy a monarch with autocratic power, hereditary in his 
family, his power being based on the allegiance of the army 
and the State officials, and on the personal worship of the 
Emperor.”’ * 

About the time that the Scillitan martyrs were immolated, 
Apollonius, a senator of philosophical bent, was brought be- 
fore the tribunal of Perennis, Prefect of Rome. Perennis, a 
gentleman of kindly disposition, used every endeavour to 
induce the prisoner ‘‘to take oath by the divinity of the auto- 
crat Commodus.’’ But Apollonius answered him: ‘‘I am 
ready to swear truly by the true God that we too love the Em- 
peror and offer up prayers for his Majesty.’’ ‘‘Come, then,’’ 
said the Prefect, ‘‘and sacrifice to Apollo and to the other 
gods, and to the Emperor’s image,’’ to which Apollonius re- 
plied : ‘‘I and all Christians offer a bloodless sacrifice to God, 
Lord of Heaven and earth, and of the sea, on behalf of the 
spiritual and rational images who have been appointed by 
the Providence of God to rule over the earth. Wherefore, 
according to the command of God, we pray to Him who 
dwells in Heaven, who is the only God, that they may rule 
justly upon this earth, knowing for certain that Commodus 


1 Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, in ‘‘Texts and Studies,’’ Vol. I, No. 2, 
pp. 112—117. 

2 Rostovtzeff, ‘‘The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire,”’ 
P. 395- 
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also is established Emperor through none other than the one 
King, God, who holds everyone in His hand.’’ When con- 
demned to be beheaded, Apollonius bowed to the Prefect and 
said: ‘‘I thank God for thy sentence.”’ * 

One feature of the acts of the martyrs which cannot fail to 
impress anyone who studies them, is the extraordinary 
serenity and even joyousness of the victims. Polycarp’s first 
thought when the pursuivants burst in on him late at night 
was to have a meal prepared for them, during the consump- 
tion of which he knelt down and prayed fervently ‘‘for all 
men high and low, little and great whom he had ever met, 
and for the Church throughout the world, as was his constant 
custom.’’ Perpetua’s little diary is all aglow with happiness, 
though in her case every human feeling of wife and daughter 
and mother was cruelly outraged. The editor of her Passion, 
probably none other than the great Tertullian, thus describes 
her passage to the wild beasts with her companions : 


The day of their victory dawned, and they went forth 
from the prison into the amphitheatre as if to heaven— 
joyful and with radiant countenances, trembling, if at all, 
with joy and not with fear. Perpetua followed with 
bright step as a bride of Christ, as the darling of God, 
with the flash of her eyes quelling the gaze of the popu- 
lace. 


Blandina, the slave-girl of Lyons, ‘‘who was so small and 
weak,’’ went to die, eye-witnesses tell us, ‘‘rejoicing and 
exulting at her departure, like one bidden to a marriage sup- 
per rather than cast to the wild beasts,’’ and she and her 
companions, ‘‘who were ever lovers of peace also commended 
peace to us, and accompanied by peace journeyed to God, 
leaving no sorrow to their Mother [the Church], no dissen- 
sion and war to their brethren, but rather joy and peace and 
concord and love.’’* On this theme one might expatiate in- 
definitely, but enough has been said to illustrate the delight- 
ful remark of Clement of Alexandria about the Christians 
during the first ages of persecution—that ‘‘they remained al- 
ways young.” 

The reasons for Christian serenity are not far to seek. They 
alone were unaffected by the sadness which clouded the an- 


1 Conybeare, ‘‘Monuments of Early Christianity,’’ pp. 35—48. 
3 Letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, in Eusebius, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’’ V, i—ii. 
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cient world and even touched that eternal optimist, the Jew, 
because they had broken through the determinism that held 
all pagan thought in its icy grasp. History might revolve as 
much as it liked for all they cared, because God it was who 
turned the wheel. The seasons of the ages were to them as 
homely as the seasons of the year, for God controlled both 
and revealed His love and power not less in the periodicity of 
history than in the magical recurrences of spring. He was 
not outside history, as all pagan thought imagined, but at the 
very heart of it, flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone. 

As for the Totalitarian State and its demands, how should 
they care who had learned to regard this world as but a half- 
way house to their true home? In their deepest hearts they 
were patriots only to heaven, and they soon signalized the 
trend of their hopes in the name which they gave to the com- 
monest of their social units, the parish. The Roman Empire 
was essentially an Empire of cities, and the cities, which alone 
enjoyed the full privileges of ‘‘Romanity,’’ had attached to 
them, especially in the East, subject villages whose half-en- 
slaved native populations were obliged to plough and sow 
and reap and mow for the proud urban bourgeoisie. These 
villagers could never hope to attain to citizenship. They 
were called contemptuously mdpoixot, ‘‘by-dwellers,’’ folk 
with no stake in the community, and their village was a 
mapoixia or parish. The Christians seized on the term as 
aptly descriptive of their own position in this world, strangers 
and sojourners who had here no abiding city. Their citizen- 
ship was above, contracted with heaven, and nothing which 
the Totalitarian State had it in its power to do to them could 
annul that imperishable covenant. 

The Christians’ serenity, however, did not, as is sometimes 
pretended, render them indifferent to the fate of the Roman 
Empire, or disrespectful to its rulers. We have seen already 
the witness of St. Apollonius on this point, as he stood in 
the dock, and the custom of his time had been a Christian 
custom from the very start. St. Peter had bidden his con- 
verts to ‘‘honour the Emperor’’ when the profligate monster 
Nero bore the title, and St. Paul, himself a Roman citizen 
and proud of it, venerated the great Empire as the instrument 
of God for the restraint of the powers of evil. The Emperor 
was ‘‘God’s minister for good’’ and obedience and honour 
to him constituted a part of God’s service (Romans xiii, 1—7). 
If St. John in the Apocalypse seems to speak with a different 
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voice,’ we have the contrary testimony of St. Clement of 
Rome who wrote under stress of the very same circumstances, 
the Domitian persecution, and only missed inclusion in the 
New Testament by the narrowest of margins. In the long 
series of prayers at the conclusion of Clement’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which were probably part of the Church’s 
earliest liturgy, we find the following petition : 


Deliver us from them that hate us wrongfully. Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the 
earth, that we may be saved while we render obedience 
to Thine almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and 
Master, hast given them the power of sovereignty through 
Thine excellent and unspeakable might, that we know- 
ing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting 
Thy will. Grant unto them, therefore, O Lord, health, 
peace, concord, stability. . . Do Thou, Lord, direct 
their counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight, that administering in peace and 
godly gentleness the power which Thou hast given them, 
they may obtain Thy favour.’ 


That was how the Roman Christians spoke among themselves 
of their Totalitarian Government, and ‘‘when we remember 
that this prayer issued from the fiery furnace of persecution, 
it will appear truly sublime—sublime in its utterances, and 
still more sublime in its silence.’?* A hundred years after 
St. Clement’s time, also a period of active persecution, Ter- 
tullian described the Emperor as ‘‘second only to God,’’ and 
testified that the Christians ‘‘ever pray to God for all the 
Emperors, for length of life to them, for the safety of the 
Empire, for the protection of the royal household, for bravery 
in the army, loyalty in the Senate and virtue among the people, 
for peace throughout the world, for whatever, in short, as 
man or Emperor, a Cesar could desire.’’ * No doubt, if there 
had been a Liberal and Labour Party in those days they 
would have denounced the Church as a supporter of the 
Totalitarian State. They do so to-day when her attitude is 
just the same, when she loyally renders to Cesar the things 


1 The Apocalypse is largely a fulmination against emperor-worship. 
2 ‘*Ta Clementis,’ . 

3 Lightfoot, “The Apostolic Fathers,’’ Part I, Vol. I, p. 384. 

4 “Apology,’’ xxx. 
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; that are Czsar’s, but in the teeth of all Czsarism resolutely 
maintains the paramount rights of another Emperor, one 
Jesus. Well, the Church need not worry much about such 
attacks nor about Nazi or Communist oppression. They are 
‘ no ‘‘new thing”’ in her experience. Right at the beginning, 
the great martyr St. Ignatius of Antioch had exhorted his dis- 
ciple, St. Polycarp, to be as an anvil ready for the blows of 
the hammer. The Church is an anvil that has worn out many 
hammers. 

JAMES BRODRICK. 
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E have sought Him in fire and thunder, 

. We have sought Him in stock and stone, 
i We have rent the skies asunder, 

To the ends of the earth have gone; 

But we have not learnt to sheathe the sword; 
To know that in silence comes the Word; 

That a Baby rocked on His mother’s knee 

Is the quest and crown of humanity: 
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We have set false gods above us 

From the dawn of man till to-day, 

And our God He cannot move us 

From the idols to which we pray. 

When shall we learn to sheathe the sword? 
To listen in silence for the Word? 

To see that a Babe on His mother’s knee 
Is the quest and crown of humanity? 
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We have sought for things forbidden, 

We have conquered Time and Space, 

What mystery shall be hidden, 

From the heirs of the human race? 

But we have not learnt to sheathe the sword, 

To hear in silence the sovereign Word, 

From the Babe that, throned on His mother’s knee, 
Sends Peace as the crown of humanity. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER ' 


INCE the commencement of the Abyssinian trouble in 

October last year, Catholics have been perplexed by a 

cruel dilemma, which reappears in different forms and 
of which no complete solution has yet been given. As it ap- 
peared then, we were confronted with the difficult choice of 
either upholding a League which many thought to be largely 
influenced by Freemasons and Communists bent upon the 
overthrow of a great Catholic nation, or of rejecting what 
seemed to be the one hope of restoring and maintaining world 
peace through condoning what many thought to be an utterly 
unjust war. Behind that concrete problem, now largely a 
thing of the past, there was a dilemma of principles which 
remains: Are we to support the League of Nations with all 
its shortcomings or are we to return to a condition of inter- 
national anarchy, of partial alliances formed only out of self- 
interest and not for the common good? Obviously, if there 
is any chance of reforming the League so as to make it more 
effective and genuinely acceptable to the Catholic conscience, 
that opportunity must be seized. 

In the first place, however, the principles involved must 
be clearly seen; then the actual state of the League must be 
examined and its character tested by that of an ideally 
organized society of nations. It is true that we cannot have 
anything perfect in this world, especially if our ideal embraces 
an association of all nations, but, if we do not keep the ideal 
in view constantly, or if we content ourselves with something 
lower, then we must resign ourselves to failure, for we shall 
not attain even what we are aiming at. 

To enter into association in order to attain ends which he 
could not achieve alone, is an action which comes naturally 
to man. Without any choice in the matter, he is provided 
at birth with one such society—the family. Later in life, he 
joins other groups and associations for a very definite pur- 
pose ; the widest of these groups, having a proper juridical 
organization in the present order of things, is the State. But 
there is no reason why this should remain the widest. We 


1 Adapted from a lecture given at the C.S.G. Week-End School, Bradford. 
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possess many interests in common with members of other 
States, which arise out of our common nature and from our 
supernatural relation to the One Creator and Redeemer of 
Mankind. To safeguard these common interests, a further 
organization and a wider society have long been recognized 
as desirable. In fact, from the earliest times, members of 
diverse States have collaborated with one another, both as 
individuals conditioned in their activities by the rules of inter- 
national law and as organized States representing their sub- 
jects’ interests. Permanent organizations have been estab- 
lished, at least in a rudimentary way, to provide for this col- 
laboration ; the latest and most highly developed of these is 
the League of Nations. 

In practice we pass from the smaller to the greater, the em- 
bryo bears within itself all the capacities which are fully de- 
veloped in later life, each social organization reflects the 
principles of one greater than itself, the municipality re- 
sembles the national State, the parish is the Universal Church 
in miniature. To appreciate the principles which should guide 
the society of nations, it should be most helpful to examine 
the organization of the individual State. Two facts are clear : 
in any well-organized State, it is necessary for the common 
good that the individual members should concede something 
of their freedom of activity and, secondly, that this concession 
should be demanded by an authority, which, whether chosen 
by the members or not, is really distinct from and supreme 
over them. This authority, moreover, must for completeness 
function as legislative, judicial and executive; and also be 
backed by coercive power, since, in an imperfect world, there 
are always some who will not otherwise obey the law. With- 
out some such organization in a national group one can 
imagine what confusion would result. However well-inten- 
tioned its members, only this could be hoped for—that each 
individual, left free to pursue his own interests, would feel 
himself limited only by contracts made freely with other mem- 
bers, or by the decrees of a court with strictly-limited and 
only partially-recognized jurisdiction, or perhaps by the deter- 
mination of certain fellow-members to use force against a 
delinquent—but force restricting itself to social and economic 
boycott and shrinking from physical coercion. 

Such a system might work within a national community, 
but only badly. And that system bears a close resemblance 
to the League of Nations as at present constituted. However, 
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our adverse analysis must not be too sweeping. It is true 
that the League could hardly have come into existence at all, 
save by contract between individual States, anxious the while 
to retain their freedom of action and unwilling to recognize 
a common superior. It is also true that the best machinery 
will not function without good will and ability on the part of 
those who use it. But it seems also obvious, if the League 
is to effect its purpose, that somehow or other, however long 
it may take, an organization must be established which 
can impose a certain considerable limitation of national 
sovereignty and can exercise a genuinely supreme authority, 
based more exactly on the principles which hold in the indi- 
vidual State. 

Those principles were not at all fully recognized either in 
the origins or in the Covenant of the League. 

The origins lie, of course, in the various suggestions con- 
tributed by the victors, out of which the two English and 
American legal advisers of their respective delegations con- 
structed the ‘‘Hurst-Miller’’ draft which was finally put be- 
fore the Peace Committee. This was largely an amalgama- 
tion of English and American views, fitting the policies of the 
latter into the former’s framework of method. It was essen- 
tially an Anglo-Saxon document, an attempt to impose upon 
the non-Anglo-Saxon world, without any preparation, the 
principles and practices of English-speaking democracy. 

Looking at the League of Nations itself, of which the Cove- 
nant forms the constitution, there is a weakness shown in the 
very title. A league is not a society, but an alliance, usually 
in international matters directed against a third party. And 
if it is claimed that the French Société expresses more cor- 
rectly the idea behind the League, it must be admitted that 
the reality falls far short of the idea. For the League is a 
mere agreement to do certain things—‘‘The high contracting 
powers undertake.’’ There is no authority set above them 
and each retains his absolute freedom. The use of the word 
Nation suggests a further weakness, which is not remedied 
by the French. Nation and State are distinct ideas and are 
not always conterminous in reality ; the nation is an ethnical 
and cultural group, which may or may not be organized into 
the political unit which we call the State. In practice, it may 
be said, this is not important since the League has in view 
nations organized as States. But one of the troubles of the 
post-War world was precisely this attempt to organize nations 
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as States, an attempt which has proved an impossible task 
in those regions from which the War originated—in central 
Europe. In the light of Wilson’s public speeches, it is clear 
that he thought that each distinct nation had a right to politi- 
cal independence. Hence, as Sir Alfred Zimmern has pointed 
out,’ there was ‘‘carried forward into the post-War world one 
of the principal causes of confusion and conflict in the inter- 
national policies of nineteenth-century Europe.”’ 

Now to look at the Covenant in more detail. The article 
which throws the League open to any “‘self-governing State,”’ 
seems to demand democracy as a condition of membership. 
Thus there is an over-cautious respect for the dignity of the 
sovereign State, so long as it is provided with representative 
institutions. The Assembly of the League was not made a 
legislative authority, for the acceptance of the proposals of the 
various delegates remained dependent on the approval of the 
several Governments. Nor has the Council any more power. 
Article 5, by demanding unanimity for the greater part of 
League decisions, again expresses profound respect for the 
liberties of the sovereign State. The Secretariat is more dis- 
tinct from the States-members than any other organ of the 
League, but its functions are limited, as the name implies, to 
the necessary correspondence and the maintenance of contact 
throughout the League. In Article 8 the reduction of arma- 
ments is considered, but it is implicitly recognized that the 
State may need armaments to make a war which does not 
serve a common cause and which is not confined to disturb- 
ances within its own borders. Arms are allowed to the lowest 
point consistent with ‘‘national safety,’’ the word national 
being deliberately inserted in place of Colonel House’s word, 
domestic, which referred merely to internal disturbances. 
Article 10, which provides for mutual protection against at- 
tacks on national integrity and independence, leaves the final 
decision regarding the means employed to the ‘‘advice’’ of 
the Council, thus furnishing a certain limit to the right to 
make war. Article 11 at least implies the existence of a 
superior authority, truly representative of its subjects’ in- 
terests—a ‘‘moral person’’ with a single mind and inspiration 
—by its use of the words, ‘‘The League shall take action.”’ In 
practice, however, the decision is left to the individual States, 
which are naturally rather reluctant to adopt any action which 


1 “The League of Nations and the Rule of Law,” p. 4. 
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approaches war. Articles 12, 13 and 15 again limit the right 
to make war, but the choice is left in the last resort to the 
sovereign State itself. In its origins, the Permanent Court, 
set up as a result of Article 14, was dependent on the consent 
of disputing States and recognized State sovereignty is the 
basis of its action. Realizing the value of a supreme judicial 
body, many States have since signed the ‘‘Optional Clause’ 
and accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court; but 
much remains to be done before the Court can function with 
something like the effectiveness of judicial authorities in the 
individual State. Article 16 limits the right of neutrality, but 
does not really provide the effective coercive power which only 
a supra-national police organization could establish. As it 
is, if force is to be used at all, it is merely the combined force 
of a number of distinct national armies. Naturally, no State 
is anxious to expose its armies to risk for causes which may 
not concern it directly, and the State against whom they are 
sent will never believe that they are defending the collective 
system and not the interests of their own Governments. 
Articles 18 and 20 represent a marked advance towards peace, 
in declaring no treaties valid which are not publicly registered 
with the League. The Mandates Article (22) holds the Man- 
datories responsible to the League and thereby recognizes 
some authority over and above that of the State holding the 
Mandate; for the latter must be prepared to submit to the 
judgment of other States. Though practice lags behind pre- 
cept in this, and though the Mandated territories are always 
apt to be regarded simply as colonies, the idea behind the 
Article is a good one and in accordance with approved Catho- 
lic teaching. The same may be said of the International 
Labour Organization, the failures of which have been mainly 
due to the claims of the national State to manage its own 
industrial affairs, and of the various humanitarian activities 
of the League. 

There are thus not a few sound principles embodied in the 
collective system. The defects of the League are inevitable, 
since, not being a real organized Society, it has had to concede 
far too much to the sovereign State and has never engendered 
a common supreme authority to achieve the end it aims at, but 
even within its limitations it is useful as a means of arbitra- 
tion, of preventing disputes, and of furthering all manner of 
non-political common interests. That it has never developed 
a sense of solidarity with more than national interests at heart 
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seems to be one fundamental criticism of the League, viewed 
in the light of rational social philosophy. 

Catholics add other criticisms. Especially, it is pointed out, 
the League is unsatisfactory because it is a purely secular 
institution. There is no reference to Almighty God, Creator 
and Judge, in the Covenant, nor any expression of religious 
principle, whilst the good work which it has to its credit is 
mainly humanitarian. That again is an essential defect, since 
some of the component States were not even Christian, few 
of them were Catholic, and scarcely any of the associated 
Governments to-day claim to be inspired by Christian prin- 
ciples. If such a League was to be constructed at all, nothing 
more could be expected than that it would be based on prin- 
ciples of natural reason, such as de facto form the foundation 
of the national State. But the difficulty is that the League 
has not remained merely non-religious; precisely because of 
its secularism, it has become liable to be utilized by the ene- 
mies of religion for their own ends. And this, it is claimed, 
has actually happened. 

A French writer has recently published a documented ac- 
count of a Masonic conference, held in June, 1917, to prove 
that the League in its very origins was inspired and planned 
by Freemasonry.’ At this conference the desirability of the 
League was suggested, the War was asserted to be a defence 
of democracy against autocratic and imperialist Powers, the 
right to self-determination of the peoples was claimed to be 
in agreement with the principles of 1789, the crushing of the 
Catholic Hapsburgs was urged rather than that of the Pro- 
testant Hohenzollerns and, finally, a plan of the League was 
drawn up and presented to the Allied Governments. How- 
ever, there seems no necessary connexion between this plan 
and the actual League. Most of these ideas were held by 
many who were not Freemasons and even by many Catholics. 
Benedict XV, in fact, two months after that Freemason con- 
ference, published in his famous Peace Note, his ideal of a 
League of Nations and its purpose. President Wilson him- 
self, though he was a Freemason, took his ideas more from 
his own environment and hereditary love of democracy than 
from the Masonic Lodges. The Masonic scheme aimed pre- 
cisely at such a veritable super-State, with full legislative, 
judicial and executive powers, which the actual League is not. 


1 Léon de Poncins, ‘‘S.D.N. Super-Etat Maconnique.’’ (Paris, Beauchesne, 
1936.) 
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The French Freemason, Bourgeois, who was intimately con- 
cerned with the origins of the League, was, it is true, in- 
tensely annoyed because his own plan was not accepted, but 
that again did not resemble the plan of the Lodges. 

Later anti-religious influences are more difficult to trace, 
since Freemasonry is of its nature a secret society in which 
many things are not revealed even to the rank and file of the 
members. But Communist influence, since the entry of Rus- 
sia into the League, has been obvious enough. At the time 
of writing, Soviet querulousness about intervention in Spain 
seems partly to have enlightened European politicians as to 
the dangerous influence which she exerts. This should make 
for the limitation of that influence in future. Accordingly, 
when all things are considered, in the absence of formal con- 
demnation by authority, it seems better that Catholics should 
definitely support the existing League and, whilst endeavour- 
ing to counteract evil influences, gradually reorganize it from 
within, than that they should reject it altogether. 

The comparative failure of international co-operation, on 
account of the weakness of the collective system as represented 
by the League, and the misuse of it by anti-Christians, gives 
rise to two further related problems : Armaments and War. 

Disarmament Conferences have failed through the differ- 
ence of views on the part of each nation as to what arms are 
necessary for its own security. It is also suggested that these 
conferences have been rendered nugatory by armaments 
profiteers, international financiers and moneylenders, who 
would have to face a loss of income in an unarmed world, and 
who hoped to take advantage of war-conditions to make large 
profits on commodities necessary for life—and for death. The 
suggestion, though sometimes exaggerated, has only too 
sound a basis.’ It is a problem that has one day to be solved, 
for it generates one of the worst evils of our times. The solu- 
tion is not wholly to be found in nationalization; there are 
several practical difficulties in the way of this and, in any 
case, it puts nations which cannot provide arms for them- 
selves at a disadvantage compared with the arms-manufactur- 
ing States." But there must be a closer control by the State 
of the activities of these individuals, and as far as possible 
the international organization should make this matter the 


1 See ‘‘The Reapers of Death,’’ by John Eppstein, THz Montn, July, 1934. 
2 The adoption of the recently-issued Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Arms Traffic would do much to take the element of private profit out of 
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object of its special concern. Clearly, this will require a much 
more perfect and incorruptible League than we have at 
present. 

The final problem of war also remains, a problem which 
should be considered by the Catholic more from the moral 
than the political standpoint. In the absence of an authorita- 
tive decision, we have no right to make general assertions as 
if Catholics were thereby bound in conscience, but since 
ecclesiastical decisions are often given as a response to move- 
ments within the Church, we may call attention to a growing 
tendency to condemn war under modern conditions as lacking 
a cause proportionate to the tremendous evils involved. We 
should notice, too, that the Pope in recent times has said a 
great deal about the horrors of war, very little about its justi- 
fication, and repeatedly urged peace and the peaceful solution 
of international problems. He has insisted on the limitations 
to the right of war and, at the beginning of this year, Cardinal 
Verdier made this teaching more precise by practically deny- 
ing the justice of any war that was not waged in strict self- 
defence against actual aggression. We cannot do better than 
follow the lead of Pope and Bishop by being less concerned 
to justify war than to limit the right of war and to show to 
out-and-out pacifists that the Church is more anxious than 
they are for a just and ordered peace. 

Obviously, it is impossible in a brief article to discuss all 
means of attaining international co-operation and of promot- 
ing peace ; even those means considered have been only briefly 
touched on and the whole article is a summary of a lecture 
which was originally very concentrated. The result is that 
the most important means of all has been left to the end, and 
even now must be given in a single phrase taken from Mr. 
Eppstein’s excellent little book, ‘‘Must War Come?’’* The 
means which the phrase indicates is—‘‘to connect the promo- 
tion of peace intimately and habitually with the supernatural 
life and the practice of the sacraments.”’ 

EDWARD QUINN. 


1 Burns, Oates & Washbourne: 3s. 6d. 1935. 
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A EUGENIC NIGHTMARE 
III 


gh HE soul of Scarron, suspended outside time and 
space, saw the progress and the results of the cam- 
paign waged by the Moslems against the highly 
materialistic scientific civilization which had once been his 
ideal. Looking forward a century or so, he found him- 
self amid the tumbled fragments of what might have been the 
ruins of some ancient Babylonian city. Indeed, the massy 
stumps and concrete fragments yet standing suggested archi- 
tecture of a Sumerian or Hittite order. It was difficult to 
realize that this had once been London’s Trafalgar Square, 
and afterwards in the Age of Scientific Enlightenment, the 
towering, sky-scraper-fringed Peoples’ Centre. 

Low thatched houses had sprung up amid the ruins, while 
streets of them stretched beyond into the semblance of a town. 
Only at the northern angle of the square was there anything 
like an imposing structure, for there men were finishing an 
impressive building, made from the stone blocks and masses 
of concrete lying about. Their methods were extraordinarily 
primitive ; there were none of the great cranes, mechanical 
cement mixers and other marvels of the scientific age; just a 
few hand-manipulated derricks, rough manual tools and a 
precarious scaffolding. It was like watching the efforts of 
the early Egyptians. 

Yet that work was directed by figures familiar enough to 
Scarron (who had known the Continent prior to 1936) as 
cowled and girdled monks. The structure, in fact, was a 
church. Odd that the site chosen was where St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields had stood before Progress had destroyed it—was 
the choice of site an accident or was the Christian memory 
so tenacious ? 

At the south of the square was a long, rambling building, 
of rough-hewn timber, which Scarron’s preternatural intui- 
tion knew to be the seat of the Nation’s rule—the Houses of 
Parliament, the Chieftain’s home and the offices of Govern- 
ment in one. Horsemen clattered up to it every now and 
then, while there was a brisk traffic of people in and out. 

But such people! Short, sturdy, rough and vigorous, they 
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were oddly costumed in coarse homespuns meant for the long 
wear of people who had neither time nor money to spend on 
clothes. The garments themselves were almost invariably 
of the loose, frocklike style of the Middle Ages; the women 
wearing shapeless cottes and pelisses, the men the short tunic 
with the capuchin hood, loose breeches or even stocking-like 
chausses on their legs, boots of undressed leather, though 
often enough clogs took their place. 

Nearly everyone was on foot. Such transport as there was 
was on horseback, but there was not much of that. As for 
heavy carrying, Scarron saw a few, boxlike and unsprung 
carts, crawling along behind the oddest teams—horses pull- 
ing tandem, or a horse and an ox, even an ox and a donkey. 
It might have struck him as incredible that a great civiliza- 
tion could come to this, only he recalled seeing almost similar 
teams in Vienna after the comparatively insignificant war of 
1914—1918. 

Nevertheless, Scarron was appalled. When he recalled how 
this very square had been thronged with its endless round- 
about of great motor-buses, automobiles, vans and lorries, its 
pavements congested with ceaseless throngs of people, and 
big aeroplanes and helicopters passing above, the present 
spectacle suggested a nation just emerging from the Dark 
Ages. 

But that, of course, was what it was. He looked back upon 
the stages of the vast, prolonged struggle that had followed 
the rebellion of the Moslems and the Primitives against the 
Dictatorship of Science; had wiped out what was useful as 
well as what was luxurious or harmful, and had made an end 
of multitudes of devices whereby man had enslaved matter 
only to be enslaved in his turn. The reaction of the free 
human spirit against this mechanism had been terribly suc- 
cessful, and the price paid for freedom had been high. 

When young Havers had rallied his Christian outlanders 
to the defence of what Science had left of the ancient Euro- 
pean civilization, and against its enslavement by a culture 
that, however much it hated Science, was also inimical to 
Christianity, and had smashed the Moslems back in the battle 
over the English Channel ; his victory had done no more than 
give to panic-stricken Europe a breathing-space, inspiration 
to defend itself, and, above all, a front behind which to gather 
and face its almost overwhelming enemies. 

By driving the bulk of the Moslems back, Havers and 
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his wild fighters were able to link up with the segregated 
Catholics in the Belgian-Luxemburg Reservation. These in 
turn were in touch with similar Reservations in South Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, the different Czech States, Italy and 
Poland. In this way a solid bloc of resistance was imme- 
diately formed, to be steadily strengthened as fugitives, 
especially the youth, fled from the ‘‘scientifically’’ organized 
regions to such rallying grounds. All the same, the Moslems 
held the outer lines, encircling Europe from Bulgaria through 
Russia and Scandinavia to Denmark, and from Bulgaria 
westward through the Mediterranean countries to Spain and 
mid-France. They also had advantage of numbers, of youth 
and vigour, of initiative. Moreover, when, through their 
deliberately-destructive policy, all means of mechanical trans- 
port by land, sea or air had ceased to exist, their horses gave 
them the supreme advantage in mobility over a civilization 
that outside the Reservations had destroyed its cattle, and 
almost lost the capacity for self-movement through over-de- 
pendence on mechanical transport. 

Havers had hoped that effective aid might come from the 
Christian Reservations of the Americas, but as Scarron had 
already noted, the revolt inspired by the Moslems had taken 
a more savage turn among people who had been oppressed 
more than any others by mechanistic progress, and the Chris- 
tian minority had been quite unable to stay or guide the uni- 
versal destruction as Havers had. There was, therefore, no 
hope to be expected from the New World, no, nor any com- 
munication with it until the building of the first ocean-going 
sailing ship. 

Destruction was the first objective of all these enemies of 
scientific civilization. The segregated Primitives, Christian 
and non-Christian alike, hated, even more than the Moslems, 
‘*Science’’ and all it stood for. They hated its coercion of 
free thought, its subjection of the individual mind and body 
to the State, its Eugenic Laws—all which practices they held 
to be perversions and violations of natural rights; and they 
hated these things, not only with a personal and often re- 
ligious detestation, but principally because they had created 
a “‘civilization’’ that ranked them as debased savages and had 
shut them up in Reservations outside the pale of Mankind. 

Naturally, when they rose in revolt their first and most 
bitter vengeance was exacted on those mechanical and 
material things that had given the scientists the power to 
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dominate them. They destroyed all aviation-plants, all radio- 
stations, all electric power-plants, all the flying-grounds and 
all the planes they harboured—in a word, all the means of 
accumulating and directing non-human energy. Within a 
week there was not even the semblance of a machine in 
America and Europe, and, since that smooth and orderly 
civilization had depended entirely on mechanism, the chaos 
of barbarism that overwhelmed these great Continents was 
complete. 

The same thing happened in India, Asia, Australasia. 
There was, indeed, no hope of any continent or country 
giving or receiving aid from any other. Each had to fight 
its own battle, and, deprived of transport, each had to fight 
in an isolation as complete as that of prehistoric times. 

Scarron found in the state of Europe an indication of what 
happened all over the world. The Moslem hordes although 
checked by Havers’s victory, were still predominant and in 
possession, still bent on annihilation. They wrecked every- 
thing, not even England escaping. Even when Havers’s 
army had beaten back the main advance, a big body of the 
enemy managed to slip by on the flank, cross Sussex and 
Kent, bombing and burning all towns on the way, until at 
last they gained a footing in London itself. There they at 
once blew up the great Central Broadcasting Block of Edu- 
cation, Legislation and Enlightenment, and set fire to all the 
chief buildings. Havers detached a large part of his force to 
dislodge them, but, even though outnumbered, the Moslems 
in possession fought so furiously that London was practically 
destroyed before the last of them was killed. 

That was not their only invasion. Other Moslem forces, 
flying down from Scandinavia got a foothold in Scotland and 
the North, destroying cities and machine-plants everywhere, 
leaving only smoking ruins. Worse, with the abolition of 
flying, this big body was, so to speak, marooned in Scotland 
and formed a permanent and destructive enemy always at the 
door, raiding and laying waste the land, through all the years 
that followed. 

But the greatest disaster civilization had to face was famine. 
It will be recalled that science had solved the old agricultural 
and food problems by enabling (and also compelling) every 
citizen to grow artificially his own food-supply in his own 
home. It will also be recalled that electricity played a major 
part in this growth. When the electric power-plants were 
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destroyed, those crops instantly failed, and there was, all of 
a sudden, no food in the scientific countries. There were no 
tilled fields, no cattle amongst the vegetarians, and the only 
supplies that could be drawn on were those contained in the 
Fruit Belts, by no means adequate to feed hungry nations. 
Hunger, with its grim companions, diseases of all kinds, 
began to take its terrible toll of all peoples. 

The Moslems and Primitives were in no such plight. They 
had remained meat eaters and tillers of the soil when science 
had put its trust in artificial food production. Now the great 
flat barges that had ferried their war horses across the Medi- 
terranean, also carried flocks, herds and even fowls and food 
grains, as did the great caravans that marched overland to 
the armies in Russia. The enemy were, therefore, full-fed 
as well as vigorous, and at first it seemed as though that factor 
alone must give them victory over the enfeebled and starving 
defenders. 

It was the despised Christians of the Reservations who 
saved the day again. They had been forced as much by taste 
as by circumstances to a pastoral rather than a mechanistic 
life, and some, like the Irish, had always been agricultural, 
with immense herds, flocks and grain supplies. Food and 
workers on the land, as well as soldiers, were now hurried up 
from the Reservations to the stricken lands and the supreme 
disaster was averted. 

Even that, of course, was not an affair of hours or days— 
or even years. Strict rationing, with the spectre of famine 
always looming close, alone brought Europe through. 
These years were terrible ones for races vitiated by artificial 
conditions of living. The old people who had formed so great 
a majority of the civilized nations died off like flies and with 
them went the memory, not only of the scientific modes of 
living, but the knowledge of how to make the things that had 
sustained that civilization. 

Continuous attacks from the enemy on the border, the 
ceaseless struggle for survival against hardships and hunger, 
not merely reduced the races to skeleton proportions, but also 
drove them back to a state of barbarism, in which the arts, 
graces and mechanics of life ceased to count ; all that mattered 
was how to secure the barest necessities of food, clothing, 
housing, and how to defend their possessions. Before even 
the semblance of Peace came back to the world again, 
countries had become depopulated wildernesses, cities had 
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crumbled into ruins, and forests and heath covered the land, 
save for the poor, few, but steadily-growing patches of tilled 
and grazing fields. 

In Britain, famine, disease and perpetual warfare brought 
the population down to under four millions—somewhere about 
the figure of medieval times—before the Moslems were finally 
subdued. Yet if it had not been for the genius of Havers 
and his successors, this figure would have been lower. 

It was Havers who spread the wild and sturdy people of 
the Fruit Belt over the land to teach the people to feed and 
fight for themselves. This broke the Eugenic Laws, but 
though there was a feeble protest from the old regime, youth 
was with Havers to a man—and woman—the old order was 
set aside, and he was made first and life chieftain of the race. 

Michael Gerrard Havers, like his father (as Scarron had 
seen), was a really great man, and, happier than his father, 
he had secured for his abilities freedom from the inhibitions 
of the scientific, who, if they had had their way, would have 
forbidden his existence as a consumptive. He made the most 
of the human qualities in men, his instinctive military gifts 
inspiring him to fight the Moslems by strategy and surprise 
rather than direct encounter; it was the only way his weaker 
forces could hold their own. He managed to make effective 
weapons, even crude muskets and black gunpowder (there 
was no machinery left in the world to manufacture heavier 
arms), and thus enabled his troops to fight, presently as 
equals and then as the superiors of the enemy. 

But he did more than fight. His was a mind that could 
both see ahead and see essentials ; so that even in what seemed 
chaos he organized his people to survive to a peace beyond 
the chaos. He built up the domestic strength of his people, 
the rule of sane law and the rest, as much as he built up a 
sound defensive army. 

In this he had the immense help of the ecclesiastics he had 
brought from Catholic Ireland. As the Church had been the 
repository of civilization during the Dark Ages, so it was 
now. In an era given over to incessant fighting and the 
struggle for physical survival, the priests not merely carried 
on and taught the essential domestic arts from farming to 
weaving and building, they also educated the children and 
the community generally, and so brought back to the world 
the old, abiding standards of virtue, conduct, law and culture. 
Havers died, and his sons and successors died, but the 
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Church remained, the abiding light of holiness and civiliza- 
tion. Slowly the Moslem peril dwindled, wars ceased and 
human society found itself on firm ground again, but it found 
also that it was firmly grounded in sound moral conscious- 
ness that was to help it even more in peace than in the past 
barbarism of war. 

The Church alone could guide and steer. Man in himself 
is of short memory ; the Church, old in the wisdom of Eternal 
Truth, carries the memories of her long experience. Man 
grasps at progress as a glittering and exciting adventure: 
the Church, never against sound progress, knows that 
material progress can too easily outrun moral progress, and 
in that has lain the story of the world’s disasters. More than 
ever now the Church preached the wisdom of going slow. 
Man loses nothing by patience, and certainly is less likely 
to lose his own soul ; speed leads to little but more speed, and 
yet carries man nowhere, certainly not to happiness—that at 
least had been proved by a world ruled by scientific invention. 

To the impatient who had heard far-off tales of the wonders 
of flying and wireless and clever mechanism, or read of these 
things in the books preserved in monastery libraries, the 
Church said: ‘‘Wait! First find out what these things will 
do for you before you invent them. First be sure you can 
control them, not they you. The old mechanical age invented 
simply for the sake of inventing—not for the need of it. It 
accepted ideas merely because they were novelties, rather than 
for their value. They crowded more and more new and 
amazing machines into the world without in the least count- 
ing their effect on mankind. The result was that they created 
only unemployment, penury, slums, an ill-balanced system 
of wealth, new and terrible means to wholesale slaughter, and 
new short-lived philosophies, that did little but confuse, dis- 
content, bind or vitiate the mind and body... Wait! Wait! 
Contentment is better than invention; well-being more pre- 
cious than marvels; the possession and saving of your own 
soul is above progress. . .” 

The Church, in fact, had at last succeeded through bitter 
experience in getting man to put the moral order first, to 
allow himself to be guided by his spiritual needs rather than 
his material. This happy result Scarron heard expounded 
inside the big barn at the bottom of what had once been 
Trafalgar Square, listening to the chosen Councillors of the 
Race considering the latest progressive suggestion. A quick- 
witted woman had invented a machine for weaving cloth 
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twice as fast as the present manual system. Another woman 
was saying : 

“It is a fine thing, exciting to the mind; it makes good 
cloth, I’ll admit, though no better than my two hands make; 
also it makes it fast and easily with no more exertion than 
touching a lever. Yet is that of so much value? We women 
weave all the cloth we and ours need; if we weave more, 
what? We would make and wear more dresses, I suppose, 
but that does not seem to me a useful end—just making 
dresses for the sake of working a machine.”’ 

‘‘But there is the time you would save,’’ the inventor said. 

“For what ?”’ the woman smiled. ‘‘What will you put into 
my new idle time? Just those extra dresses? Or will you 
invent new things for me to do? That seems unnecessary. 
I do not want to be given new things merely to fill time, or 
merely because they are new. It could not make me happier, 
I am content as it is. I have my prayers, my household, my 
children, my reading, my quite satisfying round. If you 
can give me something that will make that fuller and richer, 
yes, but the mere act of saving time for the mere sake of 
saving time—what value or meaning has it ?”’ 

‘‘But man must progress !’’ the other woman cried. 

‘‘But to what? To a greater and greater accumulation of 
time-savers? That surely leads nowhere, except, as in the 
old bad days, man will become so much the creature of 
machinery that he will have nothing left of himself. I am not 
against machinery, but I am against creating machinery 
simply for the sake of creating. That is a mere self-indul- 
gence, like over-eating, and it leads nowhere but to a demand 
for more. . .”’ 

“If everybody thought like you,’’ the woman inventor 
snapped, ‘‘the world would stand still.’’ 

“And I am not really afraid of the world standing still,”’ 
the objector said amid murmurs of agreement. ‘‘Standing 
still in contentment is better than hurtling emptily ahead 
merely for the sake of speed. I am content to possess my own 
soul rather than have my thoughts hustled out of me. Leave 
the world as it is, happiness is inside one, in the soul, not 
in machines. . .” 

“You actually believe in the soul, Mary,’’ shrilled the 
other, and, startled, Scarron looked up to see it was Helen 
who spoke. And Mary Gerrard, or a descendant of that 
robust, calm woman, was the other. But no, the mists were 
clearing... It wasn’t Mary Gerrard, it was Mary Campion, 
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his own secretary... And this wasn’t the Council chamber 
of that strange, future civilization, it was his own study in 
Kensington. .. He was on the couch in his own house and 
Helen and Lydia were still glaring scorn at Mary Campion 
for daring to believe in a life outside the body... All that 
he had been dreaming had happened, not through centuries 
as it had seemed, but through minutes only—minutes or 
moments. How very strange—yet not so strange if Mary 
Campion was right. There was no time in eternity... He 
said aloud : 

‘Mary is right after all.’’ 

There was a quick bustling about him then. Dr. Witley 
was at his side, his fingers on his wrist, his eyes goggling 
surprise : ‘‘By Jove, Scarron,’’ he stammered, “‘I thought—. 
Phew! You’ve given us a shock... Took too much of that 
new drug you know, and for a moment we thought. . .”’ 

*‘A moment,’’ Scarron said slowly, ‘‘is long enough to 
make mistakes—and rectify them. A moment is nothing— 
and everything—in eternity and the soul.” 

“Still doped and wandering,’’ Lydia said. 

**Better leave him to me,’’ Dr. Witley whispered. 

‘‘And Mary,’’ Scarron smiled. ‘‘She must stay. She has 
the right.”’ 

The others left, only too willingly, it seemed, in the pre- 
sence of distressing phenomena, but Mary Campion stayed— 
calm, balanced, responsible as Mary Gerrard had been, as 
all that was simple, natural and enduring must ever be. 
Strength flowed into him and he put out his hand to take hers. 

“IT heard you praying for me, Mary,”’ he said. ‘‘It brought 
me back . . . gave me another chance to—to correct many 
things. We’ll do that together, my dear... You at least 
have a fundamental wisdom. . .’’ 

‘Oh, no,”’ she said softly. ‘I’m not clever. Helen and 





Lydia "Sa 

‘That is all they are. Just brains without character. Just 
like the machines that dominate the world now . . . perfect in 
function, but no souls... But they don’t matter, they don’t 


survive, you know. . . 
She looked down at him startled, and he knew that he was 
still mixing her with the Mary of his strange experience. 
“But you do,’’ he smiled. ‘‘The eternal Mary of sane, 
steadfast humanity... You'll help me survive and make the 
most of things, too. . . 


” 


DOUGLAS NEWTON. 
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CHRISTMAS IN EXILE 


XILE, always painful, becomes specially poignant at 
J cismastine when the remembered joys of the feast 


at home arouse in the exile’s mind a greater contrast 
with his present deprivations. And although missionaries, 
still announcing the Nativity at this late date to those that sit 
in darkness, gladly endure such deprivations for the sake of 
their new-born Lord, it cannot but be that their sacrifice comes 
home to them with greater vividness at this happy time. And 
our readers for their part must needs be delighted to know 
that their kindness does something at least to mitigate the 
keener sense of isolation which Christmas in exile is apt to 
cause. 


I wonder whether you and your readers realize [wrote 
a certain Bishop from India lately] the great pleasure 
and consolation that missionaries derive from the know- 
ledge that people at home are not only interested in them 
in an academic way but are eager to help them in all 
ways possible. You and your readers who are joined in 
THE MontH Forwarding Scheme, follow the missionary, 
as Dante would put it, ‘“‘with the understanding of a 
lover.’’ I cannot thank you sufficiently for the goodness 
you and they have shown to my priests and myself. 


And so, although a year ago we might have hesitated to quote 
still more news about missions and missionaries, we have had 
such ample evidence, during the past twelve months, of the 
great and general interest taken in our Forwarding Scheme 
—a mere drop in the ocean of Catholic Missionary activity— 
that we do rot scruple to give further details, taken from more 
recent correspondence and interviews. Even those readers 
whose charitable zeal finds other outlets cannot but share 
in the interest of our ‘‘forwarders’’—now no less than 230, 
benefiting an even larger number of exiles—who are thus 
brought into intimate contact with heroic labourers for the 
Gospel all over the globe; as is graphically shown by the 
large be-flagged world-map hanging before us in this office. 
Wherefore we invite our readers to make a Christmas tour 
with us, not in a floating palace surrounded with home com- 
forts, but on an imaginary aeroplane unchecked by limits of 
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time or space, sharing with the missionaries we thus visit in 
spirit their plentiful lack of amenities and their superabundant 
consolations. Their letters tell us lots about both, and oc- 
casionally a visit from those on leave confirms their inspiring 
reports. 

We have all heard of the ‘‘White Fathers’’—who were so 
prominent during the Eucharistic Congress at Carthage some 
years ago, in the land which was their original mission-field 
and whence they have spread so wonderfully over Equatorial 
Africa. Well, one of them, whose work lay in British East 
Africa, thus described the other day the immense strides the 
Faith is making in that region. 


During the last few years [he said] each of the Fathers 
at work there, in number about fifty, baptized upwards 
of 1,000 natives annually, all of whom have had four 
years’ previous instruction as catechumens. The num- 
ber of Sunday Communions at central stations fre- 
quently amounts to 20,000 necessitating the use of special 
ciboria of 15 inches in diameter! The only limit to the 
spread of the Gospel in this fertile field seems to be lack 
of efficient labourers, and these are only wanting because 
money is scarce—another instance of the old problem 
why the salvation of souls is made by Providence so 
dependent on material means.’ 


The foregoing illustrations of the start of a mission—a 
single tent which serves as church as well as living quarters 
—and its culmination in a fine brick building, show very 
vividly how prolific is this corner of the Vineyard. Material 
and spiritual growth are closely allied, for the Fathers and 
converts not only build the church but actually make the 
bricks with their own hands first. 

On one remarking to the White Father that the lack of any 
reward on earth must at least be a consoling guarantee of an 
abundant one in heaven, he laughed and said: ‘‘I don’t 
reckon much on that guarantee! As a matter of fact he gets 
his hundredfold here and now.’’ Then he proceeded to tell 
how— 

On an ordinary Sunday, having an outlying mission 
to serve, I rise at 4 a.m., cycle twenty miles and arrive 

1 Readers interested in this particular field of missionary endeavour will 
get full information in ‘‘The White Fathers and their Missions’’ (Sands & Co., 


1928), or from the Rev. F. B. Gaffney, The Priory, Heston, Middlesex, who 
will gladly answer any inquiries. 
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about 6 o’clock. Before Mass, confessions must be heard : 
since a large crowd of natives, some of whom have come 
on foot and fasting further than I myself, have assembled 
from all sides. Once, after being hard at work for about 
four hours hearing upwards of two hundred penitents, 
the catechist poked his head round the door and said 
cheeringly—‘“‘there are only about two hundred more, 
Father !’’ On that occasion I began Mass at noon, and 
gave Holy Communion to over 800 native Catholics— 
and, if you don’t call that receiving your reward on earth 
[he concluded] then I don’t know the meaning of the 
phrase ! 


Our Forwarding Scheme somehow has a way of making 
the world seem very small. As this White Father departed, 
the mail from China brought a letter from a French-Canadian 
Jesuit, of one of the American Provinces, who is working in 
a Spanish Vicariate in China! 


There is a corner in my room into which I dare not 
look [he began], a pile of letters which have been await- 
ing an immediate reply for months! But so much kind- 
ness as you and your readers have shown forbids in your 
case all delay, and I must write at once to thank you 
for arranging for me to be supplied with THE MONTH. 
I hadn’t seen a Catholic paper in the English tongue 
since I left Canada, and I just can’t describe to you what 
getting THE MontH has meant to myself and the other 
three priests whom you have also arranged for out here. 
Let me say that the charity which prompts the Forward- 
ing Scheme edifies us greatly and does us a lot of good. 
It is so good to feel such real Catholic sympathy—the 
€ommunion of Saints is, after all, a reality. And what 
delicate attention it is of you and your readers to give 
direct subscriptions to us in far-off China. . . 


He goes on to ask for information as to how our Forwarding 
Scheme was started and is run, in order that he may try and 
get something similar organized in Canada and possibly the 
States. 

‘“*You’ve got to live in a foreign land, separated from your 
country, hardly ever hearing your mother-tongue spoken, to 
realize what the regular receipt of a Catholic paper from home 
means,’’ writes one of the Irish African missionaries in 
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Liberia. And from another part of Africa, not far off, another 
exile sends a long letter both humorous and pathetic : 





It is difficult to know how to express my thanks suffi- 
ciently for having obtained the promise of THE MONTH 
to come to me regularly. All I can say is that truly there 
is nothing we miss out here so much as reading matter, 
especially when alone on trek. Speaking personally, 
there are times on trek when I have found even the ad- 
vertisements of old numbers of The Universe fascinat- 
ing reading! ... Our area includes all the tribes on the 
banks of the river. . . We have about 30 stations and 
15 schools, but the work, although in its initial stages, 
is improving daily. Our work is on the river, and we 
are really water-dogs of a sort. There is no road within 
thirty-five miles of our house, and all our travelling is 
done either on foot or in a canoe. Probably you have 
never travelled in a canoe? Well, take my advice and 
don’t! You sit perfectly straight on a plank under the 
blazing sun, and you dare not move. That may last from 
one hour to three days before your destination is reached. 
The scenery is nil—except now and again when a hippo 
or crocodile appears! ... On these long treks one gets 
tired and sometimes lonely, yet one never tires of the 
life, and the Lord is good to us missionaries, and among 
the many blessings for which I thank Him is that of 
giving us a sense of humour! Africa, though you might 
not think it, is full of fun. 

You are doing a very great work in getting people to 
send out such papers and I should be very ungrateful if 
I didn’t give you and the readers who help the Scheme 
a very special place in my prayers and Masses. God 
bless you and your readers for your interest in pagan 
missions. 


In Japan, where the Church is making considerable head- 
way, the immemorial weight of paganism still burdens the 
lives of many fervent converts, so that, in some cases, they 
have to practise their Faith in secret. So a Father to whom 
THE MONTH regularly goes tells us, sending at the same time 
some charming photographs of his people, one of which we 
reproduce. 

It is proverbially difficult to convert a Mohammedan and 
convince him that, although there is indeed one God, still 
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Mohammed is not His prophet. The Arabs often won’t 
stop to listen to the Gospel, yet ‘‘faith is by hearing.’’ How, 
then, to get the Word “‘across’’? A missionary from Iraq 
told us how he managed. He knew how interested the Arab 
is in magic, therefore, being himself an expert conjurer, he 
used to collect a crowd by an exhibition of sleight-of-hand 
and, having once got them attentive and friendly, found oc- 
casion to pass to higher subjects, thus using his credit ‘‘as 
a man of magic’’ to introduce the deeper mysteries of faith ; 
so that by utilizing a natural gift for the service of God, he 
has been able to make a number of converts. 

From British East Africa there has come the following ap- 
preciation of the Forwarding Scheme—appreciation, let us 
repeat, which would, of course, apply to any Catholic periodi- 
cal sent, only it is naturally about ours that they write to this 
address : 


It is inspiring and instructive to get such things from 
home, more especially for us priests out here. It keeps 
us in touch with things we learned in our theology and 
thus sharpens our intellect to meet the subtle attacks of 
our adversaries, because in this particular part there are 
numerous Protestant sects instilling into the simple minds 
of the people false teachings which they readily believe. 


Let us now look in upon Oceania. Here is an inspiring 
word or two from the Philippine Islands, that recently-estab- 
lished Commonwealth which, early in the New Year, will be 
much in the public eye as the scene of the Thirty-third Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress : 


The island of Mindanao is the field allotted for our 
pioneering missionary work. In all the mission stations 
parochial schools have been set up... Besides we have 
the care of the two leper colonies of Cebu and Culion. 
This last has a population of over 7,000. Like all the 
missions we are woefully undermanned, but we have the 
consolation of witnessing the results of God’s abundant 
blessing upon our efforts. 

I am most exceedingly thankful to you for the charity 
which inspired you to obtain a direct subscription for 
THE Mont for me, and I beg Our Lord Himself, for 
whose sake you and that generous reader did it, to re- 
ward you. 
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Across the Pacific to the New World! A missionary, 
stationed on the North-East Coast of South America, thus 
expresses his gratitude : 


Very many thanks for your extraordinary goodness in 
answering my plea for MonTHS! I was really quite over- 
whelmed when your letter came telling me that through 
the generosity of readers all had been arranged for. It 
was indeed a crying need, but like so many other cries 
and needs—and oh, how many there always are out in 
the missions !—one almost takes for granted they will 
go unheeded. Almost—but not quite. I hardly know 
how to thank you and that generous reader—to whom I 
haven’t yet had time to write—but I am saying Mass 
for her and another for your intentions on Sunday and 
the following day... 


From South America we pass to a clime more seasonable 
at the moment—to the ice and snow of Arctic Alaska. A 
Father there, to whom THE MONTH travels usually 200 miles 
by dog-sleigh, wrote the other day : ‘‘I am just off on one of 
my big journeys, and I shall have to time the ice very care- 
fully, so pray for me. . .’’ Earlier in the year, another 
Alaskan missionary vividly, if unconsciously, indicated the 
loneliness of that Arctic existence : 


When I got back to my village after an absence of 
five busy months visiting our scattered Eskimos, our 
winter mail service was already closed. It was, therefore, 
impossible for me to write and thank you sooner for hav- 
ing secured a subscription for THE MontH for me. 
Owing to the closing of the mail service, so far only one 
number has reached me; no doubt the rest will come in 
a bunch by the first ocean mail-steamer soon due from 
home. . . 


In view of these long periods of isolation, it is consoling to 
think that before the next one occurs, this exile will have had 
his MONTH up to date and so will have plenty to read when his 
three-months’ Arctic night sets in and communication with 
the outer world is closed. 

Last Christmas we suggested with some diffidence (which 
has nowquite disappeared !)that theremight besome amongst 
our readers who would like to subscribe directly for THE 
MONTH to be sent to some distant mission station, as a fitting 
gift to the Christ-Child in the Crib. So ready has been the 
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response to this suggestion that we are sure, not only that 
those who responded so generously last Christmas will re- 
new the gift for their missionary for the coming year, but 
also that others, who are perhaps new readers themselves since 
that date, will be inspired to make a like offering for those 
in exile. On their side the various beneficiaries are showing 
their gratitude very practically. During the past year cer- 
tain missionaries have written promising in all seventy Masses 
to be said ‘‘for all who help the Forwarding Scheme,’’ and 
most of these have generously promised a yearly Mass for 
this intention. Moreover, a very large number have pro- 
mised a daily memento at their Mass. ‘‘We gentlemen [and 
ladies] of England who sit at home at ease’’ are, it would seem, 
sharing, unawares and at small cost to ourselves, in some 
of the great merit of the missionaries we help. Such grati- 
tude as is expressed in the numerous letters that reach us 
has sometimes seemed out of all proportion to the service 
done, but so real and sincere is it that we are anxious to 
extend the Forwarding Scheme as much as possible. Those 
on our waiting-list—about thirty at the moment—are our 
chief solicitude, lest their Christmas should fail to contain 
amongst other greetings the news that a friend is supplying 
them during the coming year, directly or indirectly, with a 
token of interest in the shape of our little periodical. Let us 
never forget that “‘the Communion of Saints is indeed a 
reality,’ but most of all when we gather round the Crib at 
Christmas-time, bringing our offerings great and small for 
our brethren in exile to lay at the Christ-Child’s feet. 


A. L. RUDD. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. | Missionaries should notify 
the Secretary if their “ Months” do not arrive regularly, and both priests 
and forwarders should send us any changes in address at once, (Subscription 
from U.S.A., $3.50.) 

FOREIGN STAMPS are collected by the Secretary and sold to further 
the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These should be cut off leaving 
roughly tin. margin. If edges or backs are damaged they are useless, 





PROBLEMS OF CHURCH AND RACE 


= HE Church, Dr. Pinsk asserts in an interesting if 
provocative essay,’ is above all an Ecclesia gentium, 
a Church of the Gentile nations. This title implies 
a double thesis. It indicates that the Church brings some- 
thing to the nations, namely, the Gospel and salvation. It 
states also that the nations in their turn have something to 
offer, something that they have offered to the Church. The 
problems latent in the expression Ecclesia gentium may be 
brought together in the two questions : What has the Church 
given to different peoples? What has she received or in- 
herited from them? Dom Anscar Vonier, in an appreciative 
preface, sums up the author’s contention in the statement that 
*‘Christ in His own Person, and after Christ the Church, are 
presented to mankind, not in that transcendence which some 
people imagine, but as clearly defined realities of a definite 
character which may, and which in fact do jar on many 
racial idiosyncrasies; so that it is true to say that a race 
cannot accept Christ, cannot be incorporated into the Church, 
unless it actually surrenders some of its racial properties.”’ * 
The mention of race warns us that we have to deal with a 
problem which has arisen for the Church in modern Germany. 
The difficulties of Church and State we have always with us. 
But in Germany they appear in a double form. There is first 
of all the need to secure for the Church freedom sufficient 
for the exercise of her activity in a State which claims an au- 
thority that is absolute. And then she is faced with the charge 
that her Gospel may not be compatible with the character and 
ethos of a Nordic people that has developed a sudden and 
acute attack of race-consciousness. 

Dr. Pinsk’s solution will hardly appeal to the devotee of 
race. On the other hand, what is perhaps more serious is 
that it will not readily win the assent of the Catholic or be 
accepted without considerable reserve. Briefly it is as follows. 
In Christ an entirely new type of life made its appearance in 
the world. This type is the permanent union of the Second 
Person of the Trinity with human nature because ‘‘in it 
finite human nature is united to and brings to concrete mani- 


1 Johannes Pinsk, ‘‘Christianity and Race.”” Sheed & Ward. 1936. 
2 Op. cit., pp. x—xi. 
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festation the absolute value and infinite fullness of Divine 
Life.’’* From an exterior point of view the Church is a human 
society with the special prerogative of a Divine Founder; in 
her interior aspect she is a community of persons who have 
received the grace of the Christ-life. Every other association 
grew from below. The community formed in the Upper 
Room on the first Pentecost did not grow from below, it was 
brought together by the Holy Spirit. Its uniqueness lies in 
this that here ‘‘a natural form of community receives a mat- 
ter, a content . . . which has been lowered into it from above 
as a wholly Other, as the wholly new Christ-life.”’ * 

The term Christian is made to signify the union of the 
Divine with a visible, natural form. In the Incarnation this 
is clear. The Second Person of the Trinity associates Him- 
self with a definite, individual human nature. The mediation 
of the Christ-life, conferred upon the earliest disciples, in- 
volves certain acts by which individuals lay hold of this life, 
and needs a certain process of transmission, impossible out- 
side a visible community. Since its function is to mediate this 
new life, it is raised above the law of Besonderung or par- 
ticularity, by which no human phenomenon, be it individual, 
sex, race or nation, can realize the whole plenitude of being. 
Each race and people is but a part of mankind’s potentialities 
and no race can lay claim to everything that constitutes 
humanity. To this law the Church is the one exception. 
Through the fullness of the Divine, which forms her content, 
she is not limited by earthly differentiations. 


She is not, indeed, international, but she is, so to say, 
supernational, just as she is supersexual, or to use the 
most comprehensive word that offers: in her inmost 
being, in her structural principle, she wholly transcends 
the natural and is supernatural. 

If the Church possesses the unbroken life of God, it 
follows that she brings fulfilment not only to the im- 
perfection of the creature-world in general, but also to 
particular existences in their particularities; thus, she is 
the fulfilment equally of man and of woman, as she is 
also the fulfilment of every race and of every national 
entity, and this, because God is the end of every form 
of creaturely existence, and all find their perfection in 
Him. The power of this divine unity and fullness that 


1“Christianity and Race,’’ p. 22. 2 Op. cit., p. 27. 
VOL. CLXVIII. II 
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dwells in the community of the Church is in fact so great 
that it overcomes all earthly particularities and differen- 
tiations. . . 


And referring to passages in St. Paul (1 Cor. xii, 13 ; Gal. iii, 
26 sqq.; Col. iii, 11) he concludes : 


In these words are comprised—one might almost say 
systematically—the principles of division that are funda- 
mental for earthly life; the sexual principle of division 
—‘‘neither male nor female’’; the national-cultural— 
“‘neither Jew nor Greek,’’ ‘‘neither Barbarian nor 
Scythian’’; the social and _ political-organic—‘‘neither 
bond nor free’’; the religious, as it prevailed for Christ 
—‘‘neither Gentile nor Jew.”’ * 


But these differences, though transcended through the 
Church, retain their value within it. This is due to the fact 
that the Church is no purely spiritual construction, but that 
her Divine structural principle, though in itself absolutely 
independent of natural conditions, must go through a process 
of incarnation that the specifically Christian Church may 
come into existence. What is this process? For here is the 
point where disagreement will be evident. In what particular 
form or culture was the Spirit of Christ made flesh? Notina 
universally-human culture, thinks the author, for such does 
not exist, . . . but in the forms of Roman-Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘As the body of Christ was that of a Jewish man, so 
is the bodily manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in the 
Church, that of the Roman-Hellenistic culture.’’* The ob- 
vious consequence is drawn by both the author and the writer 
of the foreword. ‘‘That these forms are not universal world- 
forms, but are in their nature essentially peculiar to Roman 
Hellenism, does not make them any less binding on all 
nations. Here the problem of the Church of the Nations ap- 
pears in ail its acuteness. It means, in fact, that the other 
nations are required to surrender themselves to this Church, 
which makes the Divine Life binding in a concrete form, 
precisely because they have to surrender themselves not 
merely to the Divine, but to the Divine in a form historically 
conditioned in itself.”’* ‘‘Any race which accepts Chris- 
tianity must also accept the essentials of the Roman-Hellen- 
istic culture.’’ * 


1 “Christianity and Race,’’ pp. 36—37. 3 Op. cit., p. §9. 
2 Op. cit., p. 43- 4 Op. cit., p. xiii. 
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By Roman-Hellenistic culture Dr. Pinsk means the Medi- 
terranean civilization of the first to the third century a.p. He 
supports his thesis by the statement that the Church has 
largely borrowed from Roman law and from the terms of 
Greek thought. But particularly does he associate the Mass 
with this culture when he asserts that it is ‘‘the form of the 
Mystery, as it formally existed in the Hellenistic cults, 
brought to a perfect development.’’* It would be easy to 
enter into detailed and telling criticism. A few remarks must 
suffice. In what sense can the handful of disciples on whom 
the Holy Spirit descended be said to have been influenced by 
this culture? They were Jews in a land then vaguely under 
Rome, and vaguely affected no doubt by Greek thought 
through contact with Alexandria. But they were not of the 
class that consorted with the Alexandrians; the mentality of 
the Apostles, as we know it from the Gospels, was frankly 
Jewish and nothing else. Further, the contact between St. 
Paul and these religions has been grossly overstressed by 
comparative religionists. A distinguished modern student in- 
sists that ‘‘the Epistles of St. Paul were all composed before 
the real diffusion of these Mysteries in the Roman Empire. 
It is possible that even the townsfolk of Corinth, Ephesus and 
Rome, to whom Paul wrote, had never heard one word of the 
whole theology of assimilation to Isis and Attis.’’* In any 
case, these religions were importations from the East, were 
regarded often with suspicion and disgust by the upholders 
of Roman and Greek tradition, and have little to do with that 
heritage of the ancient world that has been the basis of 
Western civilization. Dr. Pinsk tones down his own theory 
when he admits that ‘‘the basic forms of religious life, like 
prayer, sacrifice, sacramental initiations, already existed in 
the Old Covenant and also outside the chosen people,’’ * and 
adds in a footnote, as, of course, he must, that no historical 
dependence of the Christian upon the pagan rites is asserted 
but only the existence of analogous forms in pagan cults.‘ 

A more fundamental difficulty is sensed in the parallel be- 
tween the Hypostatic Union and the mode of presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. The Holy Spirit is indwelling 
but surely not incarnate. What the Church has adopted of 


1 “Christianity and Race,”’ p. 48. 

2 Karl Priimm, S.J., ‘‘Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt’’ 
(1935), Vol. II, p. 301. Reviewed in Tue Montn for July, 1936, pp. 77—79; 
cf. also October, 1936, p. 383- 

3 ‘*Christianity and Race,’’ p. 16. 

4 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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Roman law and administration and from Greek thought in 
the formulation of her doctrines, was so adopted not because 
it was Roman-Hellenistic but because it represented what was 
best in order and civilization, or what could be most aptly 
used as a vehicle for truth. There is a universal human cul- 
ture of which Greco-Roman civilization was the noblest ex- 
ponent, and to that civilization Western Europe is the heir. 
But this culture and that civilization need not and must not 
be identified. That would leave little hope of social and cul- 
tural advance for humanity and weaken the universal appeal 
and mission of the Church. The question of Chinese and 
Japanese Christianity is mentioned in the preface where it is 
hinted that the penetration of the East by the West points 
to an extension of Mediterranean civilization and incidentally 
to the validity of Dr. Pinsk’s contention. Apart, of course, 
from missionary activity, what has penetrated into the East 
has been largely Western business methods and technique; 
it is now countered by a growing consciousness of Eastern 
race and character. 

The formative principle of German history Dr. Pinsk con- 
siders to be that of Eigenmdachtigkeit, self-sufficiency or indi- 
vidualism. This manifests itself in German dissension, in 
the legal maxim that municipal law overrides provincial law 
and provincial law the imperial, in Gothic art and architec- 
ture in which ‘‘a self-willed, highly-gifted personal life’’ re- 
veals itself. Within the Church, it ‘‘saved the Roman 
Liturgy at a critical time for Rome and the Western world,”’ 
and brought the Benedictine rule to ‘‘its most perfect realiza- 
tion.’” In a more sinister way it is the spirit of disintegra- 
tion and revolt that inspired the Reformation. The mission 
of the Germans in the Church, dangerous, he concludes, as 
it is important, and liable to suspicion and mistrust, is to 
stimulate a constant renewal of life. He admits some measure 
of truth in the statement that ‘‘German means Protestant,”’ 
namely, that ‘“‘the German even in his religious life wills 
consciously and on principle to remain within the narrow 
natural limits imposed once and for all on the German nature 
as on others by the law of particularity.’’ * These limits must 
be broken down and transcended. Nations, like individuals, 
must detach themselves from their natural individuality to 
embrace that fullness which Christ has entrusted to a com- 
munity, the fullness of the Divine Life. 


1‘*Christianity and Race,’’ p. 89. 
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So ends a courageous essay. It will not afford pleasant 
reading to the apostle of German race and culture. The 
Roman-Hellenistic culture, on which its author places too 
much emphasis, is for the Rosenbergians part of the legacy 
of the old bad race, naturally inferior to the Nordic. In fact, 
the essay may well be a conscious reaction against that dis- 
tinction which is now commonly insisted upon in Germany 
between Weltanschauung and Religion. Weltanschauung, 
that is, an outlook upon life, a habit of thought about and 
feeling towards life’s problems, moral, social, political as 
well as personal—this, the new theory supposes, is the task 
of the State to secure, since it springs from and is conditioned 
by factors of blood and common inheritance. This must be 
thoroughly German. Religion only appears as a crown and 
sanction of this outlook; it may be Catholic or Protestant, 
heathen or non-existent. And be it remembered that moral 
problems are considered to be a question of Weltanschauung. 
The moral law, as far as it may be known by natural reason, 
springs also, for them, from the racial character and con- 
science, and is accordingly subject to the jurisdiction not of 
Church but of State. Is it unfair to suggest that Dr. Pinsk 
has replaced this German Anschauung, at least in part, by 
a Roman-Hellenistic attitude to life, which he holds to be an 
essential pre-requisite for the Christian belief? 

A second brochure that calls for mention and comment in 
this connexion is issued in the form of an appeal of certain 
German Catholics, clerical and lay, to their co-religionists.’ 

The authors, convinced supporters of the Nazi regime, beg 
their fellow-Catholics to lay aside their fears and hesitance 
and give whole-hearted support to the Government and its 
ideals. They do not ignore the difficulties even if they 
minimize them. They lay the blame for the present posi- 
tion of the Church in Germany upon the policy of Bismarck 
and the liberal administrations responsible for the Kultur- 
kampf and the opposition and isolation of the Catholics, who 
were forced to organize themselves socially and politically 
and so to form a State within a State. The Kulturkampf 
failed because of this solid resistance of the Catholic body. 
It was impossible then to distinguish between a Clerical and 
a National party within the Church. To-day they contend 
that the situation has been radically changed. Since the War 

1 “*Sendschreiben Katholischer Deutscher,’’ issued by Kuno Brombacher and 


Emil Ritter. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in Westphalia. 
2nd edition. 1936. 
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there has been a growing division among Catholics into a 
national section and what the authors would call, in none-too- 
complimentary a manner, a clerical party. The influence of 
Nazi notions makes itself evident in the distinction made by 
these writers that all Catholics would unite to ward off 
an attack upon the altar, but that they would not show the 
same union, were it a question of the ‘‘half-ecclesiastical, half- 
lay open space before the church,’’ i.e., of principles and 
claims that are not essential to the life of the Church. Ac- 
cordingly, one condition necessary for a revival of religious 
life must be the clear separation in Catholic Germany of 
questions that touch the very nerve of the Faith and so be- 
long to the teaching office of the Church, from other prob- 
lems to which no specifically Catholic answer can be given, 
but which have been made subject to Catholic judgment. 
through the Wille zur Katholisierung aller weltlichen Dinge 
(the desire to test all worldly things by Catholic standards). 
Their fury is let loose upon what they term the spirit of 
Konfessionalismus, i.e., anxiety to preserve everything that 
distinguishes one ‘‘Church’’ from another. This is the result 
of the existence side by side among the same people, of two 
religious confessions—the Catholic Church with a smaller 
number of adherents but possessed of greater unity and co- 
hesion; the Protestants, superior in numbers but less 
organized, indeed often disunited. It is their complaint that 
the former have remained on the defensive and, instead of 
allowing free play to the apostolic spirit of love, have con- 
centrated upon the care of their own flock and been before 
everything else anti-Protestant. This had led them to feel 
a more intimate kinship with fellow-Catholics of other 
countries than with their German brethren of the opposed 
confession. They have entrenched themselves behind a re- 
ligious, social and political barricade of their own erection, 
inevitable perhaps during the period of the Kulturkampf but 
now no longer justified. Not content with this quiet en- 
trenchment they make continual sorties (the Protestants, of 
course, are just as confessionally-minded) to destroy the in- 
fluence and power of their rival. This Konfessionalismus is 
not true religion ; it is not religious at all, it is the expression 
of the will to dominate, the Machtwille striving to assert it- 
self against and prevail over a similar Machtwille on the other 
side. The result, we are told, is dissension and division in 
the nation, since, with the confessions it is the particular 
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interest that has the first place and not the common weal of 
the people. ‘‘It is not the nation that must pay tribute to the 
confessions,’’ we read,’ ‘‘. . . the members of the confessions 
can expect civil recognition and appreciation of their religious 
organizations only in so far as they themselves, on the ground 
of patriotic service, show worthy fruit.” 

A consequence of this tendency towards more real kinship 
with foreign Catholics than with non-Catholic Germans has 
been, the authors think, an opposition to the national spirit, 
a lack of patriotism. Quotations are given from a work of 
Dr. MGnius, published in 1929.’ ‘‘Catholicism breaks the 
spine of every nationalism.’’ ‘‘Since the Reformation, which 
had but a partial success, the Catholic population sticks to 
the Protestant national body like an arrow in the flesh. It is 
ultramontane and hinders the formation of a national State.’’ 
An end must be put to this mistrust of the national aspira- 
tions. The Church’s mission is not Weltflucht (flight from 
the world, abstention from the national life); neither is it 
Weltdurchdringung (an attempt to penetrate and permeate 
every sphere). It is a continuation of the redemptive work 
and shows itself in the three functions: Weltdeutung, Welt- 
fiihrung, Weltheiligung (the effort to interpret, to give guid- 
ance and holiness to the world). There must be more stress 
upon the Church’s character as the Bride and the Mystical 
Body of Christ and less upon her outward and institutional 
aspect. 

It would be possible to discuss at considerable length the 
different problems which this book raises. That lack of 
space prevents, and the feeling that pronouncement upon such 
questions is best left to those who are in more immediate con- 
tact with them and who have the, humanly speaking, unen- 
viable task of meeting the difficulties which such questions 
involve. But it is impossible to pass without censure the 
manner in which the ‘‘clerical’’ spirit is decried, and what has 
come to be pilloried in modern Germany as politischer Katho- 
lizismus, is treated with uncritical abuse. The book has a 
note of sincerity that cannot be gainsaid. But it accepts the 
blessings of the new political and national regime with naive 
appreciation ; its criticism is reserved for the Church. It is 
published as a Gewissenserforschung (an examination of con- 
science) for Catholics. Would it not be well to publish a 
similar examination (it might need a larger volume) for the 


1 “*Sendschreiben, etc.,’’ p. 85. 2 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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men who are responsible for the present National-Socialist 
policy? It is doubtless matter for regret that great num- 
bers of Catholics in Germany have not been able to give as 
full a measure of co-operation as they would have liked to the 
recuperative efforts of the Nazi State. A common resolve to 
resist and crush the insidious element of revolution, fostered 
and organized by a country hostile to both, would seem to in- 
dicate common action. But that co-operation remains ineffec- 
tive not so much, as this brochure suggests, because of 
the political habits of the Church that date from Kulturkampf 
days, but from a justifiable lack of trust in a party which has 
done little to win their confidence and very much to alienate 
it. Reference is made to the Concordat as proof of the 
Government’s good will. The subsequent history of that 
Concordat, in Germany at least, has poured a lavish quantity 
of water into that initial wine. The manner in which youth- 
organizations, permitted by it, have been hampered and dis- 
solved; the attempt by indirect pressure and open propa- 
ganda to deCatholicize the schools it guaranteed ; the mock- 
ing finger pointed at things Catholic in Press and parody and 
poster ; the suppression of the organs of Catholic expression ; 
the plan to drive a wedge first between bishops and people 
and then between people and the younger clergy—all this has 
made it difficult for a loyal Catholic to find his true place in 
the modern German State. It is the claim of those who lead 
that State that they have brought the German people into 
a unity never achieved before. And yet in the religious sphere 
they have driven deeper the wedges of disunion, not only in 
the Catholic population but also among Protestants who are 
still serious Christians.’ In a country that has suffered gravely 
from dissension and that has experienced in no small measure 
the disintegrating force of revolution, what sounder portion 
of the people is there, on which a true national reconstruction 
can be based, than just that element that was least torn by 
dissension and had strength enough to withstand the influ- 
ence of revolution, namely, the Catholic body with its tradi- 
tion of order and authority and, were it more conscious of 
the State’s good will, of common action and co-operation ? 


JOHN MURRAY. 


1 See the ‘‘German Evangelical Church Letter,’’ submitted to the Chancellor, 
June, 1936, and the ‘German Evangelical Church Manifesto’’ of August 23, 


1936. 
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A CURIOUS MYSTICAL PHENOMENON 


F in the articles which I have from time to time contri- 

buted to these pages I have often inclined to a rationalistic 

explanation of phenomena commonly held to be super- 
natural, I may confess that my judgment in this matter has 
been influenced by the fact that many analogous phenomena, 
attested by good evidence, are to be met with in the annals 
of psychical research. The levitations of D. D. Home bear 
a close resemblance to the aerial flights of St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino. The fragrance perceived during the séances of Stainton 
Moses has a hundred parallels in the sweet odours which 
were intermittently associated with the ecstasies of such saints 
as St. Catherine de Ricci or St. Veronica Giuliani. The many 
recorded cases in which the Blessed Sacrament has flown from 
the altar or from the hands of the priest to the lips of an 
enraptured communicant may be regarded as a form of the 
phenomenon familiar to psychic researchers as ‘‘telekinesis.”’ 
The bilocations which are related in the story of St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori or of St. Francis Xavier, would seem to be of 
quite ordinary occurrence if we may judge by the similar 
cases investigated by Gurney and Myers in their ‘‘Phantasms 
of the Living.’’ The luminous radiance spoken of in the 
lives of so many holy people from St. Catherine of Siena to 
the Curé d’ Ars,’ is also of frequent occurrence in the manifes- 
tations of Home, Eglinton and other mediums. Even the re- 
markable ‘‘spirit drawings’’ executed by such people as Mr. 
F. L. Thompson and Miss Heron Maxwell, who have never 
had any sort of artistic teaching or practice, have their counter- 
part in two similer drawings still preserved which were made 
by the Blessed Crescentia Héss at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In one of Crescentia’s ecstasies she had 
a vision of the scourging of Our Lord, and at her Superior’s 
request she described to her the kind of implements employed. 
There were, according to her account, bundles of thorny 
boughs and also whips formed of a number of cords which 
had small metal sickles attached to their extremities. As a 


1 See, for example, the excellent little essay of M. Ollivier Leroy, “‘La 
Splendeur corporelle des Saints,’’ Paris, 1936. 
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further test, her Superior commanded her to draw them while 
she stood looking on. The poor Sister (she was a weaver’s 
daughter, a destitute girl who had only been received into 
the convent with reluctance as an act of charity) had never 
learnt to draw, but under obedience she set to work with a 
pencil and a sheet of paper, and produced two sketches which 
from the point of view of draughtsmanship are astounding 
for the delicacy and firmness of every line. Her biographer, 
who reproduces the two drawings in facsimile, declares that 
“‘many thousand people, including great artists, have ex- 
pressed their astonishment that an untrained hand could have 
executed such work.”’ * 

But among the phenomena of mysticism, the most impres- 
sive and, in some sense, the most convincing, are those which 
are least usual. One cannot help suspecting that the witnesses 
who gave evidence in processes of beatification may sometimes 
have been expecting the manifestations they report because 
they were well aware that such things often occurred in the 
lives of saints. Any indication which seemed to point to 
stigmatization, or elevation above the ground in prayer, or 
celestial radiance, or emanations of perfume, or blood por- 
tents after death, etc., was likely to be interpreted without 
discussion as something unquestionably miraculous. It is, 
therefore, a matter specially worthy of notice when we find 
some phenomenon recorded of a holy person which is not 
likely to have suggested itself to religious observers as a mark 
of sanctity, but which does at the same time hold a recog- 
nized place among the manifestations which psychical re- 
searchers have recorded in recent times. The matter of auto- 
matic drawing just touched upon would be an example of the 
sort of marvel I have in mind, but the point with which I 
propose particularly to deal in the present article is the elonga- 
tion of the human body. One would, I think, be safe in say- 
ing that this is a prodigy which no devout client would be 
likely to invent in order to demonstrate the sanctity of the 
particular object of his veneration. Even among mediums 
the phenomenon is not very common. It is true that since 
it was repeatedly witnessed in the person of D. D. Home ap- 
peal has been made to a passage in the ‘‘Mysteries’’ of the 
Neo-Platonist Iamblichus,’ but I am not satisfied that the 


1 See I. Jeiler, ‘‘Leben der Sel. Klosterfrau M. Crescentia Héss,’’ 1874, 


pp. 205—206. 
2 See Iamblichus, ‘‘De Mysteriis’’ (ed. G. Parthey), Part III, chap. iv, 


p. 111. 
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pagan philosopher had in mind anything which could be 
strictly described as elongation. He tells us that, in the 
trances of the mystics whom he is describing, ‘‘the body also 
is seen lifted up, or increased in size, or borne along in mid 
air,’’ but it is not clear that the word d:oyxotpevov,which some 
scholars want to translate ‘‘elongated,’’ means anything more 
than distended. In any case, the point is of no particular 
consequence. 

Let me begin, therefore, by giving some account of the 
elongations which are recorded of the famous medium D. D. 
Home. The evidence in his case is much more satisfactory 
than that produced in support of any similar claim made for 
other mediums. It may be noted, for example, that when 
‘“‘Dr.’’ Monck, afterwards convicted of fraud in a court of 
law, professed to have been elongated, the whole performance 
took place in darkness. The alleged increase in height was 
only demonstrated by someone feeling the medium’s head 
raised above its previous position while someone else pro- 
fessed to guarantee that his lower limbs remained undisturbed 
in the chair on which he was sitting." On the other hand, the 
intellectual standing of the witnesses who observed the elonga- 
tions of Home, and the conditions they describe, make a much 
better impréssion. If I am to keep this article within reason- 
able limits it is only possible to quote a small part of the 
available evidence, but I may begin by an extract from the 
letter written by Mr. H. D. Jencken, a barrister of good 
reputation, to The Spiritual Magazine for January, 1868. In- 
ternal evidence makes it clear that the incidents described had 
occurred only a week or so before the letter was written. Mr. 
Jencken declares that he had by that time been present on at 
least five occasions when Home was elongated and shortened. 
On the evening with which we are here concerned : 


Lord was seated next Mr. Home who had passed 
into a trance state, in which after uttering a most beauti- 
ful and solemn prayer, he alluded to the protecting spirits 
whose mission is to act as guardian angels to men. ‘‘The 
one who is to protect you,’’ he said, addressing Lord 
, “‘is as tall as this.’’ And upon so saying, Mr. 
Home grew taller and taller; as I stood next him (my 
height is 6 feet) I hardly reached up to his shoulder, 
and in the glass opposite he appeared a full head taller 








1 See, for example, The Medium and Daybreak for November 12, 1875. 
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than myself. The extension appeared to take place from 
the waist, and the clothing separated 8 to 10 inches. Walk- 
ing to and fro, Mr. Home specially called our attention to 
the fact of his feet being firmly planted on the ground. 
He then grew shorter and shorter, until he only reached 
my shoulder, his waistcoat overlapping to the hip.’ 


The name left blank by Mr. Jencken was unquestionably 
that of Lord Adare, for we have his own independent account 
of the same scene, which I propose to quote a little later. But 
Mr. Jencken also describes a similar incident which was then 
of even more recent date. Speaking in trance, Home, who 
in such circumstances, always referred to himself in the third 
person by his Christian name, remarked : 


**Daniel has been elongated six times, he will be elon- 
gated thirty times during his life’’; and encouraging 
every mode of testing the truth of this marvellous 
phenomenon, he made me hold his feet, whilst the Hon. 
Mr. placed his hands on his head and shoulders. 
The elongation was repeated three times, twice whilst 
he was standing. The extension measured on the wall by 
the Hon. Mr. showed 8 inches; the extension at the 
waist, as measured by Mr. , was 6 inches, and the 
third time the elongation occurred, Mr. Home was seated 
next to Mrs. who, placing her hand on his head— 
and her feet on his feet—had the utmost difficulty in 
keeping her position, as Mr. Home’s body grew higher 
and higher; the extreme extension reached being 6 
inches.* 














There can be little doubt that the person here referred to as 
*‘the Hon. Mr. ’? was the future 26th Earl of Crawford, 
then best known as the Master of Lindsay. But let me now 
turn to Lord Adare’s account of the séance first mentioned. 
It is given in a letter to his father, the third Earl of Dunraven, 
written a few days after the occurrences described. The letter 
occupies several printed pages, and it must suffice to quote 
the passage which refers to the elongation. 





Home [wrote Lord Adare] stood up and said: ‘“‘He 
(the guardian spirit) is very strong and tall,’’ and stand- 
ing there beside me, Home grew, I should say, at least 
six inches. Mr. Jencken, who is a taller man than Home, 


1 The Spiritual Magazine, 1868, p. 39. 2 Ibid. 
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stood beside him, so there could be no mistake about it. 
Home’s natural height is, I believe, 5 feet 10 inches. I 
should say he grew to 6 feet 4 inches or 6 feet 6 inches. 
I placed my hands on his feet, and felt that they were 
fairly level on the ground. He had slippers on, and he 
said: ‘‘Daniel will show you how it is,’’ and he unbut- 
toned his coat. He was elongated from the waist upwards ; 
there was a space of, I suppose, 4 inches between his 
waistcoat and the waist-band of his trousers. He ap- 
peared also to grow in breadth and in size all over, but 
there was no way of testing that. He diminished down 
to his natural size, and said: ‘Daniel will grow tall 
again.’’ He did so, and said: ‘‘Daniel’s feet are on the 
ground.”’ He walked about and stamped his feet, but 
returned shortly afterwards to his natural size.’ 


Neither in this nor in Mr. Jencken’s account is anything 
said about the light, but they were certainly not sitting in 
complete darkness, for not only are Home’s movements and 
gestures described in detail, but Mr. Jencken took long notes 
on the spot, recording the speech delivered by Home imme- 
diately before the elongation began. Moreover, in Adare’s 
description of some five or six other elongations occurring in 
similar conditions, there is definite mention in one case of 
the gas being lighted, in another of a fire that was brightly 
burning, and in a third of such measurements as would have 
been quite ridiculous if there had not been sufficient illumina- 
tion to be able to see distinctly. For example, Adare remarks 
concerning Home’s elongation on April 3, 1869, in the pre- 
sence of six observers : 

While his arms appeared to be increasing in length, 
his chest became greatly expanded, and he said to me: 
‘*You see how it is; the extension is from the chest.’’ He 
then placed himself against the wall, and extended his 
arms to their full natural length; I made a pencil mark 
at the tips of his fingers. His left arm was then elon- 
gated. I held the pencil against the wall, suffering it to 
be pushed along by his fingers until he told me to make 
another mark. His right arm was then elongated, and 
I marked the movement in the same manner. The total 
elongation, as ascertained by this means, amounted to 
9} inches.’ 


1 Dunraven, ‘‘Experiences with D. D. Home,’’ in the **Proceedings of the 
S.P.R.,”” Vol. XXXV (1924), p. 63. 
® Dunraven, ‘“‘Experiences with D. D. Home,”’ p. 239. 
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It may suffice to add to these extracts the statement made 
by the Master of Lindsay, afterwards Earl of Crawford, in 
his evidence given before the Committee of the Dialectical 
Society on July 6, 1869. 

On another occasion I saw Mr. Home in a trance elon- 
gated eleven inches. I measured him standing up against 
the wall, and marked the place; not being satisfied with 
that, I put him in the middle of the room and placed a 
candle in front of him, so as to throw a shadow on the 
wall, which I also marked. When he was awake I 
measured him again in his natural size both directly and 
by the shadow, and the results were equal. I can swear 
that he was not off the ground or standing on tiptoe, 
as I had a full view of his feet and, moreover, a gentle- 
man present had one of his feet placed over Home’s in- 
steps, one hand on his shoulder, and the other on his 
side where the false ribs come near the hip-bone. 


Miss Douglas, another witness to Home’s phenomena, who 
corroborated these statements, having been asked by one of 
the Committee how she could be sure that Home was not 
standing on tiptoe, replied: ‘‘He stood in the middle of the 
room where all could see.’’ At a later stage of the same sit- 
ting, the Master of Lindsay, answering further questions as 
to the manner of the elongation, explained : 


The top of the hip-bone and the short ribs separate. In 
Home they are unusually close together. There was no 
separation of the vertebrze of the spine; nor were the 
elongations at all like those resulting from expanding 
the chest with air; the shoulders did not move. Home 
looked as if he were pulled up by the neck; the muscles 
seemed in a state of tension. He stood firmly upright in 
the middle of the room, and before the elongation com- 
menced I placed my foot on his instep. I will swear he 
never moved his heels from the ground. When Home 
was elongated against the wall, Lord Adare placed his 
foot on Home’s instep, and I marked the place on the 
wall. I once saw him elongated horizontally along the 
ground. Lord Adare was present. Home seemed to 
grow at both ends, and pushed myself and Adare away.’ 


There is a good deal more similar evidence, and it is note- 
worthy that on some occasions Home’s body not only 


1 “Dialectical Society’s Report on Spiritualism”’’ (1871), pp. 207 and 214. 
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expanded but contracted. Mr. Jencken in particular declares, 
‘I have witnessed Mr. Home shrinking down to about five 
feet,’’ " and Lord Adare also speaks of his being ‘‘shortened 
to less than his natural height.’?* What I would specially 
insist upon is that we cannot treat such witnesses as Lord 
Adare and the Master of Lindsay as if they were mere nincom- 
poops, even though they were both young men. Adare, in 
1869, was twenty-eight years of age. He had acted as war 
correspondent for The Daily Telegraph in Abyssinia in 1867, 
he was to represent the same journal in Paris during the siege, 
and at a later date he served on two occasions as Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. The Master of Lindsay was 
younger, but, before he became Earl of Crawford, he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1879, at the age of thirty-one. He was 
then already President of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and later on he became a trustee of the British Museum and 
an Honorary Associate of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
These are not distinctions which fall to the lot of cranks or 
silly enthusiasts, even though they be men of wealth as Craw- 
ford was. 

But I must turn now to the evidence for similar elongations 
in the case of mystics. The clearest example which I have 
met with is to be found in the printed Summarium of the 
depositions submitted to the Congregation of Rites in view 
of the hoped-for beatification of Sister Veronica Laparelli, a 
nun who died in 1620, at the age of eighty-three. Her ecstasies 
were very remarkable, lasting sometimes for as much as three 
days, and her fellow-Religious asserted positively that on 
certain occasions she had been seen raised above the ground 
in prayer. While she was still living, a nun, Suor Mar- 
gherita Cortonesi, who, at a later date, was elected abbess, 
drew up a record of these unusual happenings, which is cited 
in the Process referred to. One extract from this document 
runs as follows : 


On one occasion, among others, when she [ Veronica] 
being in the trance state was reciting her Office alter- 
nately with some invisible being, she was observed gradu- 
ally to stretch out until the length of her throat seemed to 
be out of all proportion [pareva facesse una gola lunga 
fuori di misura] in such a way that she was altogether 
much taller than usual. We noticing this strange occur- 


1 Ibid., p. 119. 2 Dunraven, ‘‘Experiences,’’ p. 109. 
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rence, looked to see if she was raised from the ground, 
but this, so far as our eyes could tell, was not the case. 
So, to make sure, we took a yard-measure [canna] and 
measured her height, and afterwards when she had come 
to herself we measured her again, and she was at least 
a ‘‘span’’ [ten inches or more] shorter. This we have 
seen with our own eyes, all of us nuns who were in the 
chapel.’ 


Again, in the same Process, we have the deposition of a 
lady, Donna Hortenzia Ghini, who, in 1629, stated on oath : 


Sister Lisabetta Pancrazi, formerly a nun in the same 
convent, told me that on one occasion, seeing that the 
said Sister Veronica when in ecstasy seemed taller than 
in her normal state, she took a yard-measure [canna] 
and measured her height, and that after the said Sister 
Veronica came to herself she measured her again with 
the said yard-measure, and she found that she was half an 
arm’s length [un mezzo braccio | shorter ; and this I know 
because I heard the said Sister Lisabetta say it, as I 
mentioned above.’ 


The Promotor Fidei, or ‘‘Devil’s Advocate,’’ whose busi- 
ness it is in such cases to raise difficulties, professed to be 
somewhat shocked by this manifestation : 


Furthermore [he comments] we may note a certain un- 
likelihood and incongruity in the fact as stated in the 
Summarium that on one occasion the body of the ser- 
vant of God, when in ecstasy, stretched out and grew be- 
yond natural measure, while other witnesses extend the 
same phenomenon to occasions when she was praying 
without any ecstasy. 


He goes on to remark that this elongation was not only in- 
trinsically improbable, but that it could serve no purpose of 
edification or utility. It could not benefit the servant of God 
herself, and would excite repulsion and alarm rather than de- 
votion in the beholder." These are very sensible observa- 
tions, but they also go some way to prove the unlikelihood 
that the story was merely invented by the nuns without any 
foundation in fact. 


1 Summarium (Rome, 1747), p- 144- 
9 Ibid., p. 141. 
3 ‘*Animadversiones’’ in the same Process, p. 13. 
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It may be admitted that one would be glad to have more 
precise and detailed evidence, but the consideration that the 
Cause of the candidate for beatification was not likely to be 
advanced by the narration of unrecognized phenomena which 
were more suggestive of the acrobat than of the saint, may 
have checked any keen interest in the subject. One would 
be almost inclined to treat these recollections of Veronica’s 
Religious Sisters as without significance, were it not for the 
fact that traces of a similar elongation phenomenon are found 
elsewhere. For example, in the Life of Mother Maria Costante 
Castreca we hear of a fellow-novice of hers who came to tell 
the confessor, Don Filippo Gionantoni, a strange thing which 
she had seen. She reported that while Maria Costante was 
praying before a statue of the Infant Jesus she had watched 
her grow a considerable height from the ground, becoming 
a tall woman, while her whole body was a-tremble.’ This had 
happened somewhere about the year 1700. Canon Buti, her 
biographer, was a contemporary, and as he had in his keeping 
the copious notes which her confessor Gionantoni had taken 
for many years, we may regard the incident as fairly well 
attested. One cannot feel quite the same confidence in the 
details which are given of the mystical phenomena of the 
Venerable Domenica dal Paradiso, who lived two centuries 
earlier. The imposing volume which was published at 
Florence in 1719 from the pen of B. M. Borghigiani contains 
many extravagances, the sources of which are not easy to 
trace. Still, there may be some foundation for a statement 
made by him in the following terms: 


Amongst the other remarkable features which have 
been recorded concerning that intoxication of divine love 
from which Domenica suffered, one was this, that the 
Spouse of Christ was made to appear a taller woman 
than she really was. Castiglione, her director, noticed 
the same thing happen in many other ecstasies, though 
she returned to her normal stature afterwards, as soon as 
she was herself again.’ 


Something of the same nature seems to have been observed 


1 ‘‘Rifer{ al medesimo confessore di averla veduta alzarsi assai da terra 
facendosi lunga con tremarle tutta la vita.’”” Buti, ‘“‘Vita della Madre Costante 
Maria Castreca,’’ Fabriano (1745), p. 241. 

? Borghigiani, ‘‘Vita della Venerabile Sposa di Gesu, Suor Domenica dal 
Paradiso,’’ p. 272. He speaks of “‘il far comparire la Sposa di Cristo di 
maggier altezza ch’ella non era.”’ 


VOL. CLXVIII. IJ 
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in Domenica’s contemporary, the Dominican nun, Blessed 
Stefana Quinzani. One of the most remarkable hagiographi- 
cal documents ever printed is the account of one of Stefana’s 
Friday ecstasies, drawn up with all legal formalities and 
signed and sealed by twenty-one ecciesiastics and gentlemen 
of distinction who had witnessed the whole series of scenes 
of the Passion enacted in her person. Only one detail, how- 
ever, is directly relevant to our present subject, an incident 
connected with the fastening to the cross. After enduring the 
scourging at the pillar and the crowning with thorns, the 
ecstatica seems to have thrown herself on the ground : 


The right arm [we are told] is extended as if the hand 
were being really and immovably nailed, and at once the 
muscles [nervi] are seen stretched and tense, the veins 
swell and the hand grows black, and just as if it were 
indeed being fastened with a material nail, she utters 
a terrible shriek [grido] followed by a piteous moaning. 
Then the left is extended in a similar manner to the right, 
but stretched considerably beyond its natural length 
[assai sopra la lungagine sua naturale.’ 


This elongation of one limb might seem to be a different 
matter from the growth of six inches or more in stature such 
as Home’s intimates have described for us above, but the 
primitive text of the contemporary Life of Blessed Stefana, 
which has been printed for the first time only in recent years, 
tells something more. From her confessor, who is the author 
of this memoir, and who informs us that he had been familiar 
for five years with the weekly ecstasy in which she enacted 
the scenes of the Passion, we learn that when the right hand 
was, in imagination, pierced, her whole frame seemed to 
contract in that direction, and that when the left arm appeared 
to be dragged by violence to the opposite side ‘‘her bosom 
was clearly seen to open.’’ I find it hard to decide whether 
this only means that the garment which she wore was stretched 
and possibly torn by the strain, or whether the writer wished 
to suggest that there was some sort of physical rupture in 
the sternum and the adjacent tissues. I give in a footnote 
the Italian text which at any rate states plainly that the bosom 
was distended.” The arms, it is stated, became so rigid that, 

1 **Compendio della Vita della B. Stefana Quinzani,’’ Parma (1784), p. 60. 

2“*Fu etiam da poi el sinistro brazo trato per forza cum quelli medemi 


stridori e muggiti, et per esso ritratto el corpo in se fu per tal modo questo 
brazo trato che apertamente se vedeva el pecto suo aperire, non obstante fusse 
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as we learn both from her biographer and from the twenty- 
one witnesses mentioned above, no man, though he used all 
his strength, could in the smallest degree bend or move them. 
We are also told that although, while these sufferings lasted, 
her features showed an extraordinary emaciation, Stefana be- 
came plump and round-faced (grassa e piena) as soon as ever 
the ordeal was at an end.’ 

A similar and even more curious example of the alleged 
elongation of one limb meets us in the printed text of the 
‘Vita e Dottrina di Santa Caterina da Genova.’’ In the ter- 
rible period of physical torment which preceded the death of 
the Saint, her spiritual daughter and handmaid, Argentina, 
told how she suffered intense pain in one arm ‘‘in such wise 
that the arm grew more than half a palm longer than it was 
by nature.’’* It is true that this is one of the passages of 
the ‘‘Vita e Dottrina”’ which are not found in the earlier manu- 
script texts and that Baron F. von Hiigel contests their re- 
liability on that ground. I may confess, however, that I am 
not convinced, as I have previously explained in these pages,’ 
by the line of argument he has adopted. 

Finally, without making any claim to produce another case 
of elongation, I venture, nevertheless, to direct attention to 
certain phenomena recorded of the French stigmatisée Marie- 
Julie Jahenny. Although Dr. Imbert-Gourbeyre, who des- 
cribes them, was in historical matters quite uncritical, still he 
was at the time a professor in a school of medicine of good 
standing, and he had retained this post for many years. He 
informs us that in the autumn of 1880, Marie-Julie habitually 
passed into a state of ecstasy or trance three times a week. 
In these ecstasies she foretold what particular form of suffer- 
ing awaited her in her next spell of unconsciousness. On 
Friday, September 24, 1880, she gave warning that on the 
following Monday in expiation of the sins of mankind com- 
mitted during the previous month, her body would be com- 
pressed and her limbs shortened, while her tongue would be 
swollen beyond measure. Dr. Imbert determined to be pre- 
sent, and five other persons of credit, one of them a priest, 
also assisted at the scene. He describes how, when the trance 


coperto honestissimamente, imperd che se vedeva la sua tunicella dilatarse 
secundo che il petto se dilatava, et forno li brazi per tal modo firmati che per 


niuna via del mondo may se potessero d’alchune persone movere.’’ See 
‘‘Memorie Storiche della Diocesi di Brescia,’’ Series I (1930), p. 105. 
1 Tbid., p. 114. 


2“*Vita e Dottrina’’ (ed. 1847), p. 168. 
3 See THE Montn, June, 1923, pp. 541—544- 
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came on, Marie-Julie’s head seemed to sink into her body, 
while the shoulders notably protruded above it. Her whole 
frame shrank together into a sort of ball. After that there 
was an extraordinary movement of each shoulder in succes- 
sion so that it seemed to stand at right angles to the collar- 
bone. The tongue swelled to an incredible size forcing itself 
out of the mouth between the clenched teeth. This was fol- 
lowed by a prodigious dilation of the whole of the right side 
of the body from the arm-pit to the hip. Dr. Imbert could 
feel through the nightdress that the left side of the trunk had 
shrunk to practically nothing. All these physical transforma- 
tions succeeded each other with a certain deliberation, but in 
so short a space of time that Dr. Imbert, speaking as a patho- 
logist, was positive in affirming that medical science could 
offer no explanation of them.’ It does not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that this variation in the bulk and form of organic 
structures may be of substantially the same nature as the 
phenomenon of elongation. 

To draw any firm conclusion from such isolated happen- 
ings as those which I have here tried to bring together, is not 
easy. On the one hand, only a very robust scepticism will 
maintain that the alleged phenomenon has no better founda- 
tion than the hallucination of the observer. On the other 
it.would certainly require a great deal more evidence than we 
as yet possess to establish a presumption that such elonga- 
tions as have been here described must be attributed to a pre- 
ternatural cause, to the action, in fact, of either God or the 
devil. The one feature which is common to all the alleged 
examples is that these phenomena are only met with in the 
state of trance. Is it possible that in this condition certain 
vital processes, such as metabolism, etc., are capable of 
modifications of which science as yet knows little or nothing ? 
In some susceptible subjects cataleptic conditions can un- 
doubtedly be induced under hypnotism. Does anyone pretend 


to know precisely how this happens ? 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Imbert-Gourbeyre, ‘‘La Stigmatisation,’’ Vol. II, pp. 131—136. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ANTI-GOD IN ROME. 

HERE is nothing hidden about the aims and methods of 

modern atheist propaganda. Antichrist holds his Congresses, 
national and international, before the eyes of the world, and 
discusses openly his projects and prospects, his strategy and 
tactics. Even when he changes his plans he obligingly tells 
the objects of his attack the details of the new campaign, either 
because, practised liar as he is, he knows people will not expect 
him to tell the truth or because he counts on the stupidity and 
apathy of his intended victims. Thus last Easter an International 
Atheist World Congress was held at Prague to form the ‘‘United 
Atheist International,’’ and subsequently its executive met in Paris 
to realize the general policy of all round ‘‘peaceful penetration”’ 
which the World Union had adopted. Last month we published 
an authoritative article showing the immediate results as regards 
the world-wide longing for peace. The Communists have made a 
determined attempt to ‘‘capture’’ the organized Peace Movement, 
and the issue is still at stake. If they succeed in getting their 
multifarious groups and factions recognized as integral parts of 
the Universal Peace Campaign, they will hopelessly disrupt the 
whole Christian effort to banish the barbarity of war from inter- 
national relations. 

We Catholics, at any rate, should not be caught unawares, and 
so it may be useful to call further attention to an ‘‘Anti-God 
Exhibition’’ opened at Rome for a week or so during the recent 
International Congress of the Catholic Press. It was described 
briefly in The Tablet for October 1oth as an outstanding success. 
‘The exhibition has been visited by Cardinals, Bishops, heads of 
the Religious Orders, Ambassadors, Press-men and others, of all 
countries, in an unending stream.’’ What the visitors saw was a 
collection, practically exhaustive, of the atheistic literature, pro- 
duced in the various countries of the world by the Third Inter- 
national and kindred societies, in order to abolish belief in God and 
religion—a literature which embraces every sort of publication— 
books, pamphlets and leaflets; newspapers, daily and weekly; 
periodicals, fortnightly and monthly ; picture papers and textbooks 
of unbelief—all made as attractive as possible and graded to suit 
every level of intelligence and culture. We have seen in this country 
displays of Soviet literature and specimens of the manifold printed 
vehicles of perversion, employed in the streets, the Press and the 
schools of Russia to impress atheistic ideology on the young and 
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ignorant, and the sight was shocking enough. But Russia is only 
one source and centre for this abominable work. It is active in 
every European country, in Asia and in the New World as well, and 
the impression made by its agencies being brought together under 
one roof is really overwhelming. At the Exhibition, one was guided 
in the effort to take it all in by maps and charts and tabulated statis- 
tics, and indeed its extent and variety needed some such assistance. 
The place of dishonour was naturally given to Russia as the chief 
focus of the anti-God campaign. A map showed, encircling 
Germany from which all communist literature is formally banned, 
no less than six centres of propaganda among the German- 
speaking peoples on her frontiers, across which a good deal of the 
pernicious stuff inevitably slips. Chiefly from Russia issues that 
vast stream of blasphemous caricature of God, the Church and the 
dogmas and ministers of religion which drenches the atheist 
journals of the world. The one object is to represent religion as 
the one cause of all the misery and oppression of the world, the 
ally of Capitalism and the advocate of all its abuses, and the one 
method is unbridled, printed and graphic falsehood. ‘Throw 
enough mud and some will surely stick.’’ Statistics show the 
extent of this mud-throwing. In 1936 there were issued in and 
from the Soviet printing-presses 10,000 separate publications in 
86 different languages, totalling 37,000,000 copies. Leaflets num- 
bered 5,000,000,000 ; books for children, 32,000,000. The ‘‘Komso- 
mol,’’a paper for youth, has a circulation of 14,000,000. The organi- 
zation of Militant Atheists amounted to 54 millions in 1932. Russia 
controls a whole net-work of subversive publications, spread over 
the world emanating from one ‘‘International Press’’ which has its 
counterpart in the chief languages and conveys to all satellite 
periodicals the instructions and programme of the leaders, inspiring 
L’Humanité in France, The Daily Workers of England and U.S.A., 
El Mundo Obrero in Spain, and Justicia in Latin-America. Spain, 
as the present events clearly show, has been the object of particular 
attention on the part of atheistic Communism. The anti-God publi- 
cations of the Spanish-speaking countries are grouped in one hall, 
but two-thirds of the space was claimed by Spain itself. Eighteen 
printing-houses in the Peninsula are occupied in turning out this 
literary poison, which is in many cases anarchical as well as 
atheistic and—always a noteworthy consequence of abandoning re- 
ligion—markedly obscene. The Spanish town-worker, ignorant 
for one reason or another of the Christian Faith, has apparently 
fallen an easy prey to this appeal to his animal nature. 

The onslaught of Communism on the South American Republics 
and its complete victory in Mexico is clearly reflected in the Exhibi- 
tion. The Argentine alone receives 240 different publications in 
Spanish and 420 in other languages directed against Church and 
State alike. The latter is happily taking vigorous action to defend 
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itself. In France with the support of the Government of M. Blum,’ 
whose own organ Le Populaire is full of insolent anti-clericalism, 
the Press-attack on the bases of morality and belief in Almighty 
God, is widespread and incessant, aimed especially at the young 
and ill-instructed but catering as well for the learned and humani- 
tarian and the devotees of Art. 

English folk visiting the display were astonished at the strength 
and excellent organization of British communist propaganda. The 
Komintern, aided by the preoccupation of the Labour Party with its 
economic nostrums and its Fascist bogy, has devoted its best efforts 
to capturing the ‘‘proletariat’’ of these islands and has established 
a branch here which atones for its smallness by its activity. THE 
MonTH and other Catholic periodicals have frequently called at- 
tention to this. At Rome, in the British section, the campaign was 
vividly displayed. The walls were hung with charts, statistics, 
full-sized pictures, appealing catchwords against Fascism, young 
pioneers marching with the new fist-salute, etc. Maps also of the 
Commonwealth with its Dominions and Colonies graphically de- 
signed to show forth the ‘‘imperialism’’ of England, emphasized 
by short phrases indicating the miseries prevalent under her rule, 
and calling on their inhabitants to form a united front of action 
to obtain independence. In this British campaign there are three 
principal sections called ‘‘The Industrial Front,’’ ‘‘The Cultural 
Front,’’ and ‘‘The Religious Front,’’ the scope of which is plain 
from their titles. The ‘‘Religious Front’’ aims at establishing 
atheism, and we learn that the Association of the Godless founded 
in 1933 has already fifty centres in this country. A leaflet, con- 
taining the whole programme of the Communist Party, which dates 
from 1912, was distributed at the Exhibition, but it contains noth- 
ing not well known to the student of politics. What is worth noting 
is the amount of money which Moscow provides to stimulate the 
energies of her dupes. 

The United States with its vast numbers of unemployed forms 
a fruitful field for communist propaganda, but it is not so openly 
atheistic as elsewhere, nor does it have much effect on American 
individualism, except as a reaction from the abuses of Capitalism. 

Immense sums are being expended in this world-wide campaign 
through the Press: immense ingenuity is shown in making it at- 
tractive; immense zeal is devoted to its propagation; no medium 
is neglected—literature, the theatre, the cinema, art, sport, are all 
employed. The lesson for ourselves is clear enough. Our methods 
must be made more modern. We notice certain tendencies to be- 
little the idea that the Church should ‘‘propagate’’ her wares by 
means of the drama and literature. It is vulgar, they say, to teach 


1 Politics make strange bed-fellows. Imagine Mr. Baldwin, or even Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, owning and inspiring a subversive anti-religious paper, and 
being tolerated as heads of a country even so little Christian as this is. Yet 
politically one must needs be friends with the enemies of God! 
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Christian Truth with the aid of popular ‘‘stunts.’’ Appeal to Pure 
Reason and you will convert the world! We wonder what St. 
John Bosco—with his acrobatic tricks, his gaudy pictures, his 
“‘noisy novenas’’ (as someone described them)—would have re- 
plied to the modern arm-chair apostle who, like some timid animal, 
adopts “‘protective colouring’’ and would seemingly deprive the 
Church of her glorious title—Militant. 

But more than anything else, Catholics must preach the Gospel 
—the Good-tidings—to the poor. It is clear that Bolshevik propa- 
ganda links the Church and Capitalism and accuses them both of 
doing nothing for the needy. We know how fundamentally false 
this is, but many millions believe it. It is not enough that we 
should know the Church’s social teaching: we must get it across 
to the masses. Let us, therefore, preach the Church’s social prin- 
ciples based on the Social Encyclicals. Let us tell the facts about 
the great heroes of the Church and what they have done for the 
poor. It is very sad to realize that the Bolshevik propaganda in 
Spain has prevented the workers from realizing what the Church 
was doing there in the way of charitable endeavour. They did not 
know that the Church in Spain, amongst other works of bene- 
ficence, was running 14 leper settlements and caring for hundreds 
of thousands among the poor. They did not know because they 


were not told. 
GEORGE S. BURNS. 





** SIR SUTTON.” 

An English Maecenas in the Rhineland, 
HE most unexpected thing the writer came across on a recent 
hike through the vineyards of the Rheingau was to discover 
an English nobleman in his robes of ceremony depicted in a stained 
glass window of a village church, far enough off the beaten track 
as to necessitate your getting there on foot or by the local bus 

that plies between Kloster Eberbach and Eltville. 

In his ‘‘Rheinischer Antiquarius,’’ Stramberg notes that the 
fifteenth century St. Michael’s Chapel at Kiedrich was restored by 
‘‘a wealthy Englishman, same interesting himself in a like laudable 
manner in the parish church,’’ whilst the survival of the surprising 
cult of liturgical music in this same obscure village is attributed 
by another more recent writer to a devout English baronet, ‘‘Sir 
Sutton.”’ 

The lovely old church is described by Stramberg as a perfect 
specimen of late fifteenth century ecclesiastical architecture. It is 
one of the few churches dedicated to that same St. Valentine who 
looms so large in the British imagination as a kind of mythological 
character, vaguely associated with Victorian love-tokens and the 
mating of the birds. The good Catholics of Kiedrich, I think, 
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would have little use for such romantic notions. Ever since the 
thirteenth century, the old church at Kiedrich has been, on August 
23rd, the goal of a great annual pilgrimage in honour of its patron 
saint, his aid being invoked against the ‘‘falling sickness’’ and 
kindred maladies, and it is in this character of healer that St. 
Valentine is depicted in his church, blessing a sick child lying at 
his feet. 

It was in 1857, two years after being received into the Church 
at Bruges, that Sir John Sutton came to Kiedrich and found the 
little village nestling amongst the vineyards so much of a spiritual 
home that he settled down there and became its unofficial Maecenas 
and squire of the manor. Music and church architecture were his 
chief delights and at Kiedrich he found an undreamt-of field for 
his artistic energies. 

Small as the community was, it enjoyed a prestige quite unique 
in its way. It was the only known parish where the ancient Gothic 
mode of plain-chant had been handed down for an unbroken 
sequence of six hundred years, where choir and congregation still 
alternated in Gregorian psalmody sung in the Latin tongue, and 
where the popular German Choral Mass had failed to strike a 
responsive note in the hearts of the people. 

The fidelity of this little community to its great tradition sur- 
vived wars, feuds, and the manifold changes of time and tide, 
and was, perhaps, most severely tested when the Age of Reason 
began to cast its chilling blight on the sunny Rheingau. Attempts 
were made to introduce a German hymnal which was considered 
more conducive towards diffusing the spirit of ‘‘enlightenment’’ 
amongst the people than the singing of plain-song in a foreign 
tongue. Kiedrich withstood this tide of vandalism and voiced a 
protest in its own sturdy fashion by sending a delegation of eight 
of its lustiest choristers to Mayence who pitted their own Latin 
plain-chant against the new German chorales in the great cathe- 
dral itself. They were arrested and imprisoned, but the Archbishop 
intervened on their behalf and, after hearing their story, bade them 
go their way in peace. Thus the people of Kiedrich were per- 
mitted to go on singing as their fathers had done before them, 
which we may assume they did more heartily than ever. And to 
this day their regens chori is under the direct jurisdiction of none 
other than the Archbishop of Mayence himself. 

When Sir John Sutton came to the Rheingau, he found the 
sacred flame still burning, though but a feeble glimmer compared 
with its ancient glory. He saved it from extinction by the foun- 
dation of a Choral School and set to work to restore the old 
Germanic plain-chant in its original purity and simplicity. The 
task that confronted him at the outset was anything but easy. 
Most of the ancient Antiphonaries had gone the way of many other 
treasures during the Swedish and French Wars, and all he had as 
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a starting-point was a more or less defective vocal tradition. His 
long and patient work of reconstruction thus entailed an elimina- 
tion of the debased forms and ornamental additions that had crept 
in during a later age and a laborious reconstruction of the old 
tradition on the tentative basis of the Mayence Codices of 1670, 
supplemented with the help of the inherited musical instinct and 
long dormant recollections of the villagers themselves. 

Adjoining the church, a tiny museum has been erected of recent 
years to house a priceless collection of medieval manuscripts, 
Antiphonaries, and original Mayence Codices. That the majority 
of these treasures were preserved throughout the ravages wrought 
in the Rhineland by the Thirty Years’ War and the French occu- 
pation testifies in itself to the solicitude with which Kiedrich has 
guarded its proud tradition. Much, of course, must have been 
destroyed, for a library catalogue of 1632 gives a list of no less than 
thirty volumes in manuscript, not one of which appears to have 
survived the passing of the Swede. The Rheingau learnt to go with- 
out many things during those terrible lean years that followed the 
Swedish Wars, but by 1670 Kiedrich had stinted itself to such an 
extent that it felt justified in treating itself to its first luxury and 
purchased the complete collection of Mayence Codices to replace 
the older choral versions it had lost. With a Graduale Codex of 
1280, a Missal of 1399, these great folios in their heavy pigskin 
bindings are not only the show-pieces of the little Museum but also 
a touching memorial to a simple people’s loyalty to a fine tradition. 
It was from these folios that Sir John Sutton had the Antiphonaries 
printed from which the Kiedrich choir-boys sing to this very day. 

Sir John’s work in restoring Kiedrich’s great choral tradition 
was, however, but one aspect of his practical interest in the village 
that became his home. His first benefaction was the restoration 
of the fifteenth-century organ, which in the course of the centuries 
had suffered many indignities at the hands of unskilled repairers. 
All that could be retained was safeguarded against further decay, 
down to a number of the original pipes bearing the date 1313, all 
necessary innovations being carefully adapted to conform with the 
peculiarly attractive tonal qualities of the old organ. 

The Lady Altar, restored to its original position ‘‘in media ec- 
clesiz’’ beneath the rood-screen, is another of the Sutton benefac- 
tions. Adorned as I saw her with her autumnal regalia of the first 
ripe grapes from the vineyards, the smiling Madonna is a typical 
product of the sunny Rheingau. Her golden crown set with pearls 
and an antependium embroidered with her symbols were votive 
offerings from the same generous patron. 

The restoration of the lovely Gothic Chapel of St. Michael, 
which also dates back to the fifteenth century, was also the work 
of Sir John Sutton. The chapel had its origin in the medieval 
custom of erecting a sanctuary to the leader of the heavenly hosts 
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close to the parish church, thus placing the latter, as it were, be- 
neath the shadow of his wings. One of its most striking features 
is the lovely life-size polychrome Madonna and Child, rising from 
the centre of a wide-branching chandelier of elaborately wrought 
iron, which on the ‘‘Janus’’ principle exploited with such consum- 
mate mastery by Tilman Riemenschneider and Veit Stoss, literally 
‘faces both ways,’’ the two aspects presenting ingenious variants 
in the posing of the figures and the folds of the draperies. 

The Kiedrich of our day is not only the centre of a great religious 
pilgrimage. Acknowledged authorities on art, architecture and 
church music find their way there year after year, and the little 
village has become so accustomed to a ‘‘transient’’ population that 
I noticed no trace of excitement at the sudden materialization of a 
Chinese student in its midst. That it enjoys so marked a prestige 
is largely due to the English convert who made it his home and 
found in it the crowning achievement of his life’s work. To the 
great majority of the villagers, this stranger from over the seas 
must be little more than a name. But you have only to mention 
that name to realize that it is still loved and honoured, and that 
to these simple unspoilt people it represents a tradition of love and 
service that belongs to them alone and is as much their very own 
as the great choral tradition they would have defended with their 
lives. Sir John Sutton’s portrait occupies the place of honour in 
their tiny museum, and his pew is still pointed out to the visitor in 
the church he helped to restore to its ancient beauty. 

A contemporary describes him as ‘‘a benefactor to the com- 
munity’’ and as ‘‘the saviour of the national character in German 
church music.’’ A description of the church published by the parish 
priest of 1879 pays in conclusion a touching tribute to his personal 
character and qualities. ‘‘He was,’’ the writer records, ‘‘very 
simple and unassuming in his manner of life, noble in the best 
sense of the word, incapable of any form of baseness, a devout 
practising Catholic, and very generous to the poor.’’ He died in 
1873 from the effects of a chill contracted in the Pyrenees where 
he had taken a sick servant to be nursed back to health and 
strength. 

Sixty years and more have passed since Sir John Sutton died, 
but the village boys of Kiedrich still sing from those same great 
Mayence Antiphonaries with their five-line staves that were his 
legacy from the past to the future. This, you think, listening to 
the rise and fall of their voices, is also Immortality—to live on in 
those voices praising God long after you yourself are dust. And 
recalling that other Founder in the Dickens story, you feel that 
this is the noblest survival after death, the loveliest answer to his 
wistful prayer: ‘‘Lord, keep my memory green.”’ 


E. CODD. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Oct. 31, 1936. The Atheist College. [Editorial pointing 
out the trend of ‘‘education’’ in American higher schools. | 

CaTHOLICc HIsTORICAL REVIEW: Oct., 1936. Maria Monk and her 
Influence, by R. A. Billington. [A fully documented study of 
the genesis and longevity of an anti-Catholic fable, kept alive by 
Protestant bigotry. } 

CaTHOLic Times: Nov. 13, 1936. Mr. Roosevelt’s America, by R. 
McNair Wilson. [How the President managed to have his way 
without the exercise of dictatorship. } 

Citt CurétTIENNE: Nov. 5, 1936. La Politique du Front Popu- 
laire en France, by Marcel Laloire. [A lucid account of the 
struggles of the Blum Government against a growing socialism. | 

Ciercy Review: Nov., 1936. The Gemeindehelferin (General 
Helpers): an Expression of Catholic Action in Germany, by 
Rev. Edward Quinn. [A description of an organization of 
women trained to help in many parochial activities yet not 
under vow. | 

CoMMONWEAL: Oct. 23, 1936. The Present Front in Germany, by 
W. Western. [An acute analysis of the Nazi endeavour to 
destroy the very essence of Catholicism. | 

DocuMENTATION CATHOLIQUE: Oct. 24, 1936. La Lutte contre le 
Communisme. [A collection of episcopal pronouncements in 
various countries directing the campaign against this manifesta- 
tion of Antichrist.] June 13, Nov. 14, 1936. Catholicisme et 
Communisme. [A chronological series of Papal utterances, for 
1929 to 1936, on the same subject. | 

EccLesiASTICAL Review: Nov., 1936. Church and State: their 
Relationship, by J. T. Delaney, C.SS.R. [A careful digest of 
Catholic teaching, especially that of Pope Leo XIII.] 

Ir1sH EccLesIASTICAL REcorD: Nov., 1936. The Problem of the 
Woman Worker, by the Rev. Dr. C. Lucey. [A discriminating 
defence of the doctrine ‘‘Equal Pay for Equal Work.’’] 

MopeERN ScHOOLMAN: Nov., 1936. Idealism in Science, by J. A. 
McWilliams. [The confusion into which modern ‘‘philosophical”’ 
scientists fall through ignoring the ens rationis. | 

OraTE FratrREs: Oct., 1936. [Tenth Anniversary: Number con- 
taining a series of papers on the Liturgy by various experts. | 

TaBLeT: Oct. 24, 1936. Tyndale’s New Testament in English, 
by Hugh Pope, O.P. [A proper appreciation of what Tyndale 
did, and did not do. ] 

Universe: Nov. 13, 1936. Catholic Action: an Example. 
[ Editorial describing the S.V.P. Apostolic Union, a body of men 
and women who labour unseen to convert non-Catholics or bring 
back to Catholic practice those who have lapsed. | 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE SACRED HEART’ 


HERE are many reasons why one welcomes the publication 

of this admirable study of Catholic ideals in education. 
Readers of Reverend Mother Stuart’s ‘‘Education for Catholic 
Girls’ have learnt, long ago, the broad sweep of vision which she 
gave to those who served under her; Mother O’Leary, twenty-five 
years later, shows how well the lessons of Reverend Mother Stuart 
have been learnt. Already, in a volume published at the London 
University Press, the author had shown her grasp of educational 
principles and practice as they are idealized to-day; when, then, 
she offered the present volume for her thesis, we are not surprised 
that the examiners of the University of London have considered it 
worthy of the doctorate. While we congratulate Mother O’Leary 
on her success, we must also thank her examiners for the delicate 
sympathy with which they have received her work. 

For students of education it may be said that the book puts de- 
nominational, or religious, education in general, and Catholic 
education in particular, on quite a new footing. Though Mother 
O’Leary professes to deal only with her own Society, in matter of 
fact she covers a much wider field. In looking for the sources of 
St. Madeleine Sophie Barat’s ideal, she goes back to the systems, 
both for boys and for girls, that prevailed in France before the 
Revolution, elaborating with care the curricula that prevailed in 
them both. Without any effort to prove her point, the mere his- 
torical setting, together with a discussion of the meaning of a 
Liberal Education as it was then understood, shows us how com- 
pletely and happily the Church moulded her disciples into good 
sons and daughters of France. How St. Madeleine Sophie in- 
herited that tradition, how the great work of two laborious cen- 
turies, represented chiefly by St. Angela Merici and her Ursulines, 
was suddenly brought to an end until another was able to revive 
it, are questions which the author answers in the first part of her 
thesis, a summary of history which, with its careful documentation, 
will be of great interest to many of her readers. 

But, naturally enough, it is when she treats of St. Madeleine 
Sophie herself, and the way her own personality affected the tradi- 
tion she had inherited, that Mother O’Leary warms to her subject. 

1 Education with a Tradition: An Account of the Educational Work of the 


Society of the Sacred Heart. By M. O’Leary, Ph.D., M.A. With a Preface 
by Professor F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. London University Press. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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Clearly she lays out the main ideas of St. Madeleine’s spirit, above 
all the converging of all education round the person of Christ ; with 
that orientation, she shows how the supernatural must enlarge 
and clarify both the vision and the content of the natural. To 
know more of God is to know more of earth; to love God more is 
to devote oneself more to the love and service of men; to liken 
oneself more to the Son of God is to bring out in oneself the best 
that one possesses; and that is true education. It is not the less 
human and natural because it has the Maker of man and nature 
behind it; not the less scientific because it reveres the Author of 
nature’s laws; not the less inclusive of all that life contains because 
it lifts that life out of its own surroundings, that it may know 
itself and its contents the better. 

On this definite background the author traces the development 
of the theory throughout the world; the system for the training 
of teachers, the evolution of the curriculum in schools, the effect 
as seen in the students that have come from it. She follows it in 
its various foundations, adapting itself to the needs of different 
countries, even of different civilizations, in the United States, in 
the new France and Belgium, in England and Germany, Spain 
and Italy, Peru and even Japan. Mother O’Leary does not so 
much write the history of these foundations ; rather she takes them 
as she finds them, and studies the principles and ideals that bind 
them together, in spite of their different surroundings. When the 
present Reverend Mother General writes to her daughters in the 
Far East the following exhortation, we feel how powerful is the 
driving spirit of the Foundress, even after the lapse of more than 
a century— 


Let us be resolved to maintain a united front in upholding 
a true standard of what is right and fitting, in maintaining 
respect for and willing obedience to authority, as well as 
fidelity to duty and habits of daily self-sacrifice in small 
things. .. The future of Japan will largely depend upon 
what her women are—her mothers and daughters will mould 
the spirit of the nation in the future just as much as they have 
formed her great men in the past—and all who have a right 
to judge tell us it is great men we want. 


This is vision indeed, that transcends the pettiness with which 
education tends to be trammelled. With such a goal in view one 
does not wonder at the unity, the strength, the driving power, and 
the results won by the Religious of the Sacred Heart. Mother 
O’Leary has done her work patiently and well; a long bibliography 
at the end of the volume proves how widely she has ranged in her 
search for the material of a sound and balanced judgment. 


Hh A.c. 
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2—‘*G.K.C.”’ * 


ARDINAL NEWMAN called his celebrated ‘‘Apologia’’a His- 

tory of his Religious Opinions, and the same phrase may aptly 
describe the Autobiography which the dearly lamented Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton has left, as a legacy to all English-speaking 
Catholics and indeed to English literature itself. For his was a 
soul incessantly God-seeking by nature and by choice. His richly 
endowed mind was always concerned with the ultimate cause of 
things, long before his devotion to truth and goodness and beauty 
was rewarded by his admittance into the Fold, and his story in 
the main is a record of his spiritual development. It is of immense 
encouragement to surviving members of the Church militant. We 
are sadly familiar with those that ‘‘fall by the way,’’ lapsed Catho- 
lics who, apart from any noticeable moral fault, seem to have 
“thought themselves out’’ of the Church. In Chesterton we see 
just the contrary phenomenon, for there was nothing, humanly 
speaking, in his early circumstances and associations to lead him 
to the truth, yet gradually and steadily he emerged from the mists 
into full daylight. The hidden movements of grace are of course 
beyond our ken: Faith is essentially a free gift of God and no one 
can ‘‘think himself into’’ the Church. But there is a rational ap- 
proach to Christianity, open to all who use their minds aright, and 
have the courage and capacity to divest themselves of irrational 
prejudice. That path was firmly trod by the boy, who at the age 
of sixteen ‘‘was a complete agnostic,’’ having lost altogether the 
shallow religion in which he was reared. How from that depth of 
negation, whilst in constant contact with the myriad forms of error, 
he fought his way into the essentials of orthodoxy, with no other 
weapon than a mind of exceptional keenness, is the main theme 
of this fascinating book. It was the folly of the wise, the wise-in- 
their-own-conceit, that taught him true wisdom—to find in Chris- 
tianity the solution of all the puzzles and paradoxes of life. None 
of the -ologies or -isms he scrutinized provided the key to existence 
so clearly as did the Christian belief. And so the philosopher 
who studied and dissected them all was compelled by the use of 
his reason to adopt the only system which did not deny some neces- 
sary truth or pervert some historical fact. Chesterton was fond of 
saying that it was the atheists who made him a Christian and the 
modernists who made him a Catholic. His mental progress exem- 
plifies in the most emphatic way the dogma, defined by the Vatican 
Council and based on St. Paul’s revelation, that the existence and 
attributes of God can be known with certainty by the exercise of 
our natural powers. 


1 Autobiography. By G. K. Chesterton. London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. Pp. 348. Price, 1os. 6d. 
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All this is not to say that the Autobiography is mostly of direct 
religious interest. Far from it. It is a sparkling commentary on 
current events and contemporary personalities. Indeed, so kindly 
and frequent is the introduction of sketches of Chesterton’s friends 
and acquaintances that the self-portrait often becomes a picture- 
gallery reflecting a great and amusing selection of characters and 
events. He explains what our own day is witnessing—the decay 
of a once-great political party. At a time when “‘liberal’’ tends to 
become a term of abuse, denoting a narrow intolerance, a sour 
anti-clericalism, and a hatred of the supernatural, we have here 
preserved for our instruction the original high content of the word, 
which Chesterton exhibited his whole life through, by hating 
tyranny in all its forms but especially the tyranny of wealth, by 
being anxious that men should own property and thus gain free- 
dom, by loving the law of truth which safeguards liberty and re- 
jecting the man-made precepts of the Puritan. In the end it might 
almost be said, and not as a mere joke, that in the degenerate 
Liberal regiment he was almost the only man that kept step! 
Whether that political creed will ever divorce itself from its false 
humanitarianism, which neglects ‘‘faith’’—the spiritual side of 
man—to expend itself on ‘‘works,’’ which regard only the material 
and temporal, who can say? But even if it does not regain its 
first noble outlook, that ideal will always survive in the writings 
of its foremost champion. 

In this sincere and truthful book, the author wears his heart 
upon his sleeve and, sure enough, the daws have been pecking at 
it. One naturally expected that the tribe of complacent anti- 
Christians, to whose posturings he showed so little mercy, should 
now show none to him. One is not surprised, then, that this 
laughing yet profound philosopher whose deadly persiflage un- 
masked so much pretence, is being disparaged by little men, in- 
capable of reaching the deeps and the heights in which his spirit 
habitually dwelt, and fastening, for want of substantial grounds 
of criticism, on his journalistic lapses, his occasional haste in judg- 
ment—did he ever have time to rewrite and polish his outpourings? 
—his inveterate love of paradox. But one is somewhat surprised 
that non-Catholic religious papers should allow their prejudice to 
blind them to the enormous service this master of logic and lord of 
language has done to the cause they should hold dearest—the cause 
of Christianity. Let us hope that the Catholic public, at any rate, 
will continue to feel and to acknowledge its debt to its gallant and 
irreplaceable champion. No doubt his Life will be written in due 
course and by a competent hand, and much which his own genuine 
humility forgot or suppressed will be shown for our edification. 
Meanwhile, how gladly we should welcome a uniform edition of all 
this works, prose and verse, serious and humorous, fiction and 
history—a xrjpa eis def, an armoury for the exposition and de- 


fence of religion. 
J.K. 
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3—LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY * 


N four quite admirable essays, two of which are reprinted from 

The American Review, Professor Ross Hoffman has outlined a 
solution of what he terms our greatest political problem. The 
book is of necessity sketchy and general but it reveals keen insight 
into the dangers with which we are faced, and a healthy power of 
reasoning and common sense. The problem is not ‘‘whether we 
can save the liberal state from the new totalitarianism, but whether 
it is any longer possible to have a political order that respects 
human freedom and the main traditions of the Christian West.’’ 
The new authoritarian Governments cannot give us a remedy. 
Communism has no solution. It blends with the liberalism ‘‘that 
descends from Bentham’’ and is at war with or in stupid ignorance 
of the true concept of man and the traditional morality. Neither 
can Fascism supply the answer though Mr. Hoffman shows the 
absurdity of the Marxist interpretation of this movement and sees 
that it is an attempt to defend something of the European heritage. 
It manifests a reawakening of the corporate social impulse, the 
moral and spiritual recoil from sheer materialism and the reaction 
in favour of property. The second essay, which is mainly con- 
cerned with this subject, is excellent and draws an illuminating 
parallel between Fascist ideology and the early nineteenth-century 
romanticism. But Fascism tends towards the perversion of the 
very thing it professes to safeguard. It shows us indeed western 
man fighting for his soul against materialism and groping for his 
great traditions; but it shows him groping blindly. For he must 
first of all relight the lamps of reason and religion. 

Mr. Hoffman finds the elements of his solution in certain Chris- 
tian traditions of the West, the notion of popular sovereignty, 
natural law, the social contract, the republic or commonweal and 
the prince or ruler. These were once embodied in the Christian 
King of the Middle Ages who was a leader with an independent 
authority, derived nevertheless from contractual understanding’ 
with his subjects. A new executive must be created which will be 
no longer the prize of party conflict. There must be an independent 
authority that liberty itself may be maintained. He sees the danger 
of tyranny but holds that authority degenerates into absolutism 
when society begins to disintegrate. The new authoritarian state 
must undertake a radical social mission, though it will not be 
merely economic and will defend human values as well as supply 
human wants. 

The solution, he admits, is revolutionary but it will be the law- 
abiding revolution of honest men determined to restore the whole 
political tradition of our civilization and to secure an authority 
strong enough to give real Government. An excellent book, packed 
with sound reasoning and stimulating thought. J.M. 

1 The Will to Freedom. By Ross Hoffman. London: Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. 140. Price, 3s. 6d. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


NEW way of treating the Sacred Passion, giving rise to a 

new word, Passiology, is contained in three volumes entitled 
Passionis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Prezlectiones Historice, 
ad usum scholarum redacte, by Fr. Germanus a Corde Jesu, C.P. 
(Marietti: I, 12.00 1.; II, 12.00 1.; III, 15.00 1.). The author has 
provided a textbook, primarily for Passionist students, but also for 
others who may wish to studythe Passion in the classroom. In the 
recognized way the subject-matter is exposed, reference is made to 
Scripture, the Fathers, and profane writers, difficulties are pro- 
posed and solved. An abundant bibliography goes with each 
volume, and the divisions of the lectures are carefully made, so 
that reference to any section is easy. 

Father Martin Scott, S.J.,again investigates an obscure question 
of theology by the application of sound common sense in What 
is Heaven? (Kenedy: $1.50). Beginning with the study of Man 
himself, his origin as science has suggested it, and his end as his 
own heart dictates; and demonstrating the truth of eternal life, 
he studies heaven chiefly as the fulfilment of those natural instincts 
in man which must be satisfied, yet are only partially satisfied in 
this life; the craving for knowledge and the craving for love. Then 
he speaks of the Social Joys of Heaven, answering difficulties as 
well as explaining in what those joys will consist. There is nothing 
emotional in this book; the author has kept himself down to the 
plain, reasonable truth. 

MorAL. 

The sub-title to Morals and Marriage by T. G. Wayne (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: 3s. 6d.), is ‘‘The Catholic Background to 
Sex.’’ This sub-title gives a good idea of the purpose of the book, 
that is, to explain the moral principles involved in the use and 
abuse of marital intercourse. The writer is a Doctor of the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain. Starting from an explanation of love, 
especially of that love of friendship which is essential to happy mar- 
riage, the author states the nature of the sacrament of marriage, 
and the conditions and effects of the contract. The morality of 
intercourse, its aim, and circumstances, and general principles are 
briefly discussed. The abuse of marriage forms the subject-matter 
of the next section, and the moral principles underlying the Catho- 
lic teaching on contraception, abortion, and sterilization are stated 
in simple terms. Without giving practical teaching on the infertile 
period, principles for its use are explained, and the work ends with 
two short, but well-written sections on the blessings of marriage, 
and the effects of the grace given in this sacrament. The book is 
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distinguished by its simplicity and dignity of phrasing, and puts 
the relationship arising from marriage in its true setting. 


Canon Law. 


The book entitled Le Tiers-Ordre Franciscain (Marietti: 20.00 
fr.) is a translation of the Italian treatise by the eminent Canonist, 
P. Matteo da Coronata. This is an authoritative work on the 
canonical status of the Third Order, and it will render valuable 
service to Directors and others whose duties require an exact 
knowledge of the legislation governing the Confraternity. 


HomMILETIC. 


Another volume of the sermons of the Hungarian priest and uni- 
versity professor, Dr. Tihamer Toth, have been translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of The Great God (Herder: 8s.). It contains a 
series of discourses on the Attributes of God, His Holiness, Good- 
ness, Justice, Wisdom, etc., etc. They are solid, powerful and 
well developed, and illustrated with many a reference to the Scrip- 
tures as also to literature and life. One story of Turgenyev, given 
at the beginning of the discourse on the Eternal God, is an ad- 
mirable introduction to that subject. An excellent handbook for 
the preacher and even more for missioner and retreat-giver. 

In his new volume of collected essays and sermons, entitled 
Wherefore this Waste? (B.O. & W.: 6s.), Father James, 
O.M.Cap., for the most part defends that sacrifice of all for the 
love of God which the world calls ‘‘waste.’’ The author again 
reveals his wide reading and the readiness of his application; this 
in the present book is much employed in the encouragement of 
the modern reviving interest in the liturgy. Later, in addresses on 
Christ the Son of Man, and on Christ familiar to men in the 
Blessed Sacrament, we get that intimacy with the Sacred Humanity 
which we have met before in Father James’s sermons. The con- 
cluding addresses, composed for special occasions, are well worth 
preserving in book form. 

Partly an outcome of retreats to laymen, Conferences for 
Married Men (Herder: 7s. 6d.), by the Rev. Fulgence Meyer, 
O.F.M., consists of twelve considerations which may well cover 
a retreat of three days. The volume contains some very plain 
speaking, stirring the backward soul to take its part in the battle 
of life; to the layman is shown, without much palliation, both the 
evils that may come of his own carelessness, and, on the other 
hand, how much he may do if he will. There are many apt stories 
to illustrate the lessons; at the end St. Joseph, Our Lady, and the 
Blessed Sacrament are brought into the ordinary life of the 
married man. 

Much reading, study, and teaching have gone to the writing of 
Our Preaching by John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T.B., himself a Pro- 
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fessor of Homiletics (Dolphin Press: $2.00). It would scarcely 
have been possible to crowd more information into so small a space 
than is crowded into this carefully-written textbook. The history 
of preaching, the various kinds of sermons and their special charac- 
teristics, specimen sermons and instructions, a large bibliography 
scattered throughout the book where needed, such are its contents 
and special features, The author in his Preface suggests that his 
book will be criticized. It would be hard to find fault with such a 
work as this, every paragraph of which has been carefully 
considered. 

No one can fail to be struck by the wonderful fertility of Dr. 
Arendzen’s brain in the steady succession of little sermons which 
appear week by week in The Catholic Times. A volume of these, 
published a short time ago, has met with such success that he 
has published another, entitled Reason and Religion (B.O. & W.: 
5s-). This volume contains seventy addresses, only a few of which 
are new; each is preceded by a very short synopsis, as a help both 
to meditation and to preaching. There is no sermon that does not 
contain a simple truth well worth considering; occasionally the 
author suggests a prayer, or an affection, obviously the spon- 
taneous outcome of his own meditation. The variety of subjects 
is amazing, and the interest never flags. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


When discussing the Providence of God, the problem becomes 
almost hopelessly confused if one attempts to address all kinds of 
people at once. This P. Dohet, S.J., avoids in his carefully-writ- 
ten volume, L’irréprochable Providence (Edition Universelle : 
15.00 fr. Belges). He speaks frankly to believers who know in 
their hearts that somehow ‘‘for those who love God, all things 
co-operate to good.’’ He does not show that evil is, therefore, 
good, but he regards it as St. Paul does and shows how to find 
the divine in the human. The eyes of faith, of love, of hope, 
which seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice have visions 
of their own that turn sorrow into joy. Such is the main prin- 
ciple behind this book of encouragement and confidence. 

The purpose of The Meaning of the Mass, by the Rev. John 
Kearney, C.S.Sp. (B.O. & W.: §s.), is, as the sub-title shows, 
rather to provide ‘‘material for meditation’’ on the great funda- 
mental doctrine than to expound the doctrine itself. The Mass 
as a Memorial and the Mass as a Sacrifice are the two natural 
divisions; these are subdivided into chapters and sections, which 
may well serve for points, whether for instructions or for one’s 
own prayer. Many references to St. Thomas and to modern 
writers, notably Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, show the thoroughness of 
the work; ‘‘devotion,’’ which is given full play, is, nevertheless, 
not allowed to fly free of theology. 
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A seventeenth edition of Pensées Choisies, from Cardinal Per- 
raud, selected by the Abbé Henri Perreyve (Téqui, Paris), first 
published in 1889, speaks well for the popularity of this little book. 
It is full of original reflections, given in short passages of seldom 
more than twenty lines, arranged in six divisions. 

A short book of meditations on the Our Father (B.O. & W. : 5s.) 
is the last legacy of the distinguished Servite, Cardinal Lepicier. 
It is a series of chapters, ten in all, on the different words and 
phrases of the best of all prayers. The prayer, we are told, is ‘‘a 
compendium of what we should know about our heavenly Father 
and His Kingdom.’’ The book is written in a simple style and 
with obvious sincerity and fervour. A useful volume for medita- 
tion, it is somewhat diffuse and unconnected for continuous read- 
ing. The price seems a trifle high for the length and nature of 
the work. 

Perhaps the fact that The Joy of Sorrow, by Father David P. 
McAstocker, S.J. (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.), is written in so familiar a 
style, makes the book the more convincing. Its thesis is to show 
that suffering and sorrow, of whatever kind, are by no means to 
be despised ; that there is never a trial of the sort which, in some 
way or other, is not or may not be a blessing in disguise. Father 
McAstocker divides suffering and sorrow into many groups; he 
gives instance after instance of men who have been made strong 
precisely by these sufferings and sorrows; but alongside of them 
all he places the Man of Sorrows, who, apart from all other bene- 
fits arising from them, has turned all sorrow into joy. The book 
is written specially for American readers; but suffering has its 
lessons for all. 

It was a happy idea of Mother Keppel to rescue from possible 
oblivion some of the written thoughts and verses of Mother Erskine 
Stuart and to have them published in two volumes entitled Prayer 
in Faith (Longmans: 3s. 6d. each). The thoughts are arranged 
under different feasts and made to run through the liturgical year. 
Sketchy and undeveloped such thoughts must necessarily be; but 
their spontaneity and freshness add a note of charm to the sane 
and profound religious outlook of their writer. ‘‘We have to un- 
learn our distrustfulness,’’ we are told, ‘‘and acquire a more grace- 
ful, fearless ‘way of living our life and using our privileges.’’ ‘‘The 
time to judge of things . . . is when a touch of grace has brought 
the things of the other world into the foreground, and faith speaks 
to us in truth.’’ These are but two remarks characteristic of a 
devotional work that will be of definite help and encouragement 
for private prayer. 

Struck by the constant petition in the prayers of the Church: 
‘“‘That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ,’’ Mother 
Mary Philip, of the Bar Convent, York, has gone through the 
Gospels, and in her little book, Promises of Christ (B.O. & W. : 
38. 6d.), has collected and discussed those promises, prayerfully 
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and encouragingly. She divides under various devotional head- 
ings: The Blessed Sacrament, Faith, Love, Prayer, etc., which 
alone will show the spirit of the book. At the end she also dis- 
cusses the Promises made by the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary. Most of the chapters are divided into points, with colloquies, 
thus providing suitable material for meditation. 

The Congregation of the Holy Cross has made wonderful pro- 
gress, especially in the United States, since its foundation, less 
than a hundred years ago, by Basil Anthony Moreau. Sister M. 
Eleanore, of the same Congregation, in a volume entitled Our 
Light and Our Way (Coldwell: 12s.), has collected and translated 
a number of conferences on the religious life given by the saintly 
and zealous founder. We use these adjectives, because they best 
express the spirit of these conferences ; one says to oneself as one 
reads them that singleness of mind and an intense desire to do 
good has dictated them, so simple are they, so direct, so ready to 
restate, without any effort at originality, so eager for both prayer 
and action. 

A new way of looking at religious life is suggested in Branches 
of the Vine, by Father F. J. Mahoney, S.J. (Coldwell: $1.50). 
Vocation is the soil on which the vine grows, and religious life is 
no more nor less than making the life of Christ our own. The 
roots of the vine are our resolutions, which are not merely resolves ; 
its growth is the progress we make in sacrifice, which alone brings 
liberty of spirit. The virtues are the fruits of the vine. But the 
practical purpose of the book is the vine’s cultivation; and for 
this the author provides programmes, monthly and otherwise, upon 
which one’s daily prayer may be founded. At first these may seem 
somewhat intricate; but a little patient study will show the unity 
of plan beneath them all. 

Priests and seminarians who follow the practice of the monthly 
recollection will find Conferentie Ad Usum Sacerdotum, by V. A. 
Sprengers (Marietti: 8.00 1.), a very suitable volume for making 
that ‘‘day of each month given to more fervent prayer and greater 
recollection,’’ recommended by the Holy Father to all the clergy. 
One-third of the conferences deal with Advent, Lent, and the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, the latter serving roughly for the liturgical 
season after Pentecost. Then come meditations on the Holy 
Sacrifice, on the Sacred Heart, the Priesthood, and the Sorrows 
of Our Lady. The last third of these considerations propose for 
imitation the virtues of nine shining lights of the holy priesthood : 
Saints Alphonsus, Augustine, Charles Borromeo, Francis de Sales, 
Gregory the Great, John Chrysostom, Martin of Tours, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Vincent de Paul. Separate conferences point out the 
“‘priestly’’ virtues of two unique figures in the economy of Re- 
demption, St. Joseph and St. John the Baptist. Everything in the 
volume, notably the frequent quotations from spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical writers and from both the Old and the New Testaments, 
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the occasional historical allusions, the choice of incident and re- 
flection—all breathe the spirit of the priestly life. 


LITURGICAL. 


Those who love the Liturgy will especially welcome The Christian 
Life Calendar : 1937, admirably arranged and edited by William H. 
Puetter, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co.: Milwaukee, 75 cents and 
Coldwell: London, 3s.). It begins with the First Sunday in Advent 
and follows the Missal throughout since its main idea is that the 
Christian Life centres round the Mass. Thus the Mass for each 
day is explained shortly with explanatory and devotional comments. 
The Calendar is very clearly printed in sheet form with an average 
of four entries for a page. This is apparently its third year of 
issue. It should greatly help the growing love of the Liturgy and 
the more intelligent appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice which 
happily mark our times. 

The Catholic Almanack for 1937 (B.O. & W.: 2d) contains be- 
sides the year’s Calendar a variety of useful information in ac- 
cessible form. 

HISTORICAL. 

A quite exceptionally brilliant piece of work, La Cathédrale 
Vivante (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.) opens a new series entitled 
“‘L’Histoire et les Hommes.’’ The series proposes to describe, 
not so much the facts and events of history, but rather the lives 
and minds of men as history reveals them. In this first volume 
the author, M. Louis Gillet, one of the last elected to the 
Académie Frangaise, reads in the ancient cathedral buildings the 
minds and hearts of the generations that built them. His narrative 
is full of accurate detail, the detail is so clearly interpreted, the 
whole story is told with such lyric, but not fulsome, enthusiasm, 
that it is difficult to lay the book down; it is only the crowded 
canvas which wearies, and sometimes the assumption that the 
reader is familiar with all the great cathedrals, especially of France. 

Mlle Danzas’s The Russian Church (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.) is 
more than a short historical account. It is a psychological study 
of the Russian religious mind by one well qualified to undertake 
that study. The peculiar circumstances in which Christianity was 
spread by the secular rather than the religious power, the task 
of the Church in preserving unity through the period of Tartar con- 
quest and disintegration, the deadly influence of German Protes- 
tantism upon a Russia turning Westwards, the gradual shifting 
of the religious centre from the State-subservient Church to the 
various dissident sects—all these are outlined and their influence 
assessed. The book helps one to understand the characters of 
Dostoevski and the growth of those forces which brought Bol- 
shevism. It helps also towards a realization of those other deep- 
rooted elements in Russian religious thought—a dislike of the 
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Church of Rome, and a strong sense of revolt, and that among the 
more devout section of the people, against the Orthodox Church 
itself. An excellent short book that might well have been ex- 
panded. 

A tiny brochure of 100 pages, but a model of historical complete- 
ness, Les Martyrs de Lyon de 177, by André Chagny (Vitte: 6.50 
fr.), describes the first authentic chapter of the history of the 
Church in Gaul. The author has, of course, founded his work on 
the letter preserved by Eusebius. He has taken this letter, sur- 
rounded it with the atmosphere of the place in which it was written, 
both pagan and Christian, and has made the dry bones live. 

The Ethiopian Church by De Lacy O’Leary, D.D. (S.P.C.K.: 
2s. n.), is a brief outline of the history of the Church of Abyssinia. 
Dr. O’Leary is a scholar well known for his work on Arabian and 
Coptic antiquities, and into the first part of this little book he has 
succeeded in compressing much information about Ethiopia in 
ancient times. The later chapters, dealing with the successive 
phases of European penetration (the missionary phase, and the 
commercial and political one) are less satisfactory. The space at 
the author’s disposal scarcely allowed him to do more than mention 
the leading figures of the period and indicate summarily the parts 
they played; but his narrative shows signs of having been hastily 
put together. At least two dates are wrong (pp. 60, 61), and one 
of the many civil wars is incoherently described (p. 65). However, 
the author’s judgment of history is sober, and his mastery of the 
facts indisputable. 

We regret that we cannot give a detailed review of Dr. C. S. 
Phillips’s second volume on the History of the Church in France 
in the Nineteenth Century (S.P.C.K.: 12s. 6d.). The first part 
dealt with that record from 1789 to 1848 and had as sub-title the 
phrase ‘“‘A Study in Revival.’’ The second continues the story 
to 1907. There is no sub-title; but one feels that the author must 
have been sorely tempted to add one, namely ‘‘A Study in Decline.”’ 
The book is well documented, and is clearly the work of a scholar 
who knows his period and has that sympathy which is essential, 
with some at least of the characters with which he deals. He is 
full of admiration for the work of the missionary orders and con- 
gregations and of respect for the moderating influence of Leo XIII. 
He is well aware of the nature of the Liberal and Masonic attacks 
upon Catholic education and the Church. But his sympathies are 
decidedly with the Liberal Catholics and with the opponents of 
Infallibility. It may even be a mistake, he thinks, to regard Leo 
XIII as in any real sense a ‘‘Liberal’’ pontiff. Pius IX is, to him, 
a complete reactionary ; and while he pays tribute to the personal 
sanctity and sincerity of Pius X, he considers that with him ‘‘the 
elements in Catholicism which the moderation of Leo XIII had 
held in check were to ascend the papal throne itself’’ with the 
result, he adds ‘‘that by the end of the first decade of the twentieth 
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century the Church in France presented a sorry spectacle to all 
save the blind votaries of tradition.’’ His thesis is given in two 
letters, written in 1853 by Archbishop Sibour of Paris and the 
Comte de Montalembert, and supposes an essential difference be- 
tween the earlier Ultramontanism that was ‘‘a school of liberty’’ 
and ‘‘defended against the pretensions and aggressions of the 
temporal power the independence of the spiritual’’ and the later 
form which was to become that of ‘‘a school of slavery . . . and 
with only too much success.’’ The history of the Church in the 
second half of the century he considers to be the gradual triumph 
of Ultramontane principles and tendencies in this second and un- 
fortunate form. He can speak of the ‘‘anti-Modernist terror’’ and 
looks upon Dom Guéranger, Cardinal Pie and Louis Veuillot as 
the evil geniuses of the French Church. This thesis has made his 
verdicts, perhaps not consciously unfair but still less balanced and 
objective than might well have been expected. His work may be 
read with interest; but it needs to be read also with considerable 
care and reservation of judgment. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A short Life of Frederick the Great, by Ronald Hamilton 
(Heffer: 3s. 6d.) can scarcely avoid the charge of superficiality, 
almost but not quite inherent in such brevity. A certain lightness 
of touch and the apt choice of significant incident do something 
in the present case to redeem this defect and brighten the com- 
plicated narrative of warfare. A map would have been a useful 
and, in view of the price, a not unreasonable addition. The inter- 
pretation of Frederick’s career and of its importance in the subse- 
quent development of his country, reserved for the last chapter, is 
excellent but too condensed. The book is very readable, for the 
picturesque though enigmatic Prussian monarch is made to “‘live’’ 
throughout its pages. 

For the series ‘‘Great Lives’’ Mr. Sidney Dark has written a 
very readable account of Cardinal Manning, based on the standard 
biographies, but owning especial indebtedness to Mr. S. Leslie’s 
“Life and Labours.’’ As Strachey’s ‘‘Great Victorians’’ has shown, 
it is easy, given a copious supply of acid cynicism, to blacken such 
a career by concentrating on weaknesses and attributing low 
motives. It is to Mr. Dark’s credit that, writing as an Anglican, 
and to that extent handicapped, he should have tried to be scrupu- 
lously fair, and have succeeded in giving a sketch of the great 
Cardinal which Catholics can accept as substantially correct. 
Especially welcome and topical is his insistence on Manning’s 
constant war against the deeply-rooted Capitalist tradition which 
even yet infects the uneducated Catholic. The publishers are 
Messrs. Duckworth and the price two shillings. 

Numbers 4 and 5 in the series of ‘‘Lives for Children’’ issued by 
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Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne (1s. each), are short sketches 
suitably simple in style, of the life story of St. Peter, the First 
Pope (No. 4), and of Pope Pius XI (No. 5), by Egerton Clarke and 
Wilkinson Sherren respectively. Both little books are up to date 
in outlook, and pleasantly free from the irrelevance that is a minor 
blemish in some publications of this kind; and both should find 
favour with boys and girls of school age. 

Messrs. Sheed & Ward are to be congratulated on a beautiful 
production, at 5s., of The Legend of St. Columba, by Padraic 
Colum, a writer whose quality needs no other advertisement than 
that of his distinguished name. The narrative glides on like a 
river, and, like a river, it has many varied and unexpected beauties 
to display: style, wit and penetration of thought show how well 
equipped is this author for re-telling the story of an Irish Saint. 
The volume is fittingly decorated with the lively illustrations of 
E. Mackinstry, their sensitive lines and typical Celtic attention 
to detail, blending with and enhancing its own particular charm. 

A memoir of Mother Mary Judith of Sion (Longmans: 6s.) was 
almost a necessity; it would be a crime not to hand down some 
record of such a character. She reminded one almost irresistibly 
of Queen Victoria. Indeed she had several of the latter’s charac- 
teristics, but none of these prevented her from being thoroughly 
English and thoroughly Catholic. And in addition the Queen 
was helped greatly by circumstance, whereas Mother Judith had 
to carve out her kingdom for herself in the face of constant diffi- 
culty. Her name in religion, the gift of Pére Théodore Ratis- 
bonne, was not chosen at random; there was something scriptural 
about her and until her last breath she proved herself a ‘‘Valiant 
Woman.’”’ In her early years her conversion was violently op- 
posed by a typical John Bull father, who on one occasion showed 
his disapproval of her call to religious life by breaking some of 
the convent windows. One of her fine sayings was: ‘‘When all 
is dark I keep my troubles to myself and God. I spare those 
whom I love.’’ The author of her life, a member of the Com- 
munity, admits that there was a strain of severity in her character; 
but adds truly that ‘‘it was a hardness that was love.’’ An old 
pupil who does not seem to have enjoyed so much of the sunshine 
of her smile, says that she always reminded her of ‘‘Rex tremende 
majestatis.’’ She stuck to her friends, of whom she had a host, 
and they stuck to her. Her heart and soul were in the Guild of 
Israel. The last portrait of her writing at her desk in 1931—she 
died, at the age of eighty-five, in the following year—reminds one 
of a Dutch masterpiece. Rembrandt or Franz Hals would have 
been proud to reproduce that kindly, weather-beaten, humorous, 
strong face. It is an admirably written book; but some improve- 
ments might well be made in the second edition. May that soon 
come and give us a few more of her letters and shrewd sayings. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


The Catholic Land Movement is not at present moving as rapidly 
as it would like to do, but there is no sign of debility in its Quar- 
terly organ The Land and the Plough. By necessity, in order to 
stimulate resistance, it is bound to emphasize the obstacles it en- 
counters from a deChristianized bureaucracy and a public grown 
callous to the inveterate evils of Capitalism, so the Quarterly does 
not afford much cheerful reading. The loss of the sanest and most 
cheerful of our lay-leaders, whose flock lagged so very far behind 
him, has depressed those who really believed in G.K.C.’s in- 
spiration. But that inspiration lives for our encouragement in his 
writings, and the Land Movement will serve to keep them in mind. 

Father Vincent Baker, Cong. Orat., in New Maryland (St. 
Dominic’s Press: 1s.), points the way, as many have done before 
him, to a recovery of freedom by the possession of property, in its 
most accessible and productive form—the land. His scheme for 
Catholic Land Settlement and subsistence farming is well worth 
study. Mr. Belloc contributes a characteristic preface to emphasize 
the moral. 

In Sunnyside Farm (Barker, Birmingham: 4d.), by F.E.P., we 
have a simple, well-told story to illustrate the process—and the 
possibility—of turning a struggling town-bred family into a pros- 
perous agricultural one. Perhaps, as Father Rope hints in his 
preface, the way is made too smooth for this particular family, 
yet in such a short space, all the vicissitudes that might make the 
final success precarious could not be developed. 


LITERARY. 


A new recruit for the noble company of Johnsonians would be 
well advised to leave his early training in the hands of the incom- 
parable Boswell, and to shun the society of commentators, critics 
and other literary camp-followers. Once the authentic enthusiasm 
has been kindled he can turn for further guidance to other ex- 
perienced Johnsonians. Among these is Mr. J. L. Smith-Dampier, 
M.A., who in his Who’s Who in Boswell? (Blackwell: ros. 6d.), 
has composed a supplement to Boswell in the shape of one-page 
essays for every day in the year. With a few exceptions, which 
deal with topics of general Johnsonian interest, these essays con- 
sist of biographies in miniature of characters occurring in ‘The 
Life.’’ They are models of their kind—copiously informative, yet 
admirably concise. Besides filling in the gaps in Boswell, they 
help to provide a background for the whole of eighteenth-century 
English literature. 

Francois Rio (1797—1874) is known principally for his important 
and original work on the history of Christian art, in particular for 
his ‘‘L’Art Chrétien’? which appeared in four volumes between 
1861 and 1867. But Rio was more than a critic. He was an 
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enthusiastic Catholic, the close friend of Montalembert, and 
actively interested in the diffusion of Catholic ideas, especially in 
non-Catholic circles. His marriage in 1834 to a Welsh lady 
strengthened the connexions he had already formed with this 
country. During the next ten years he was in England every year. 
An interesting relic of his visit from January to April 1839 is his 
Journal which was published with notes by Dom L. Gougaud in the 
Revue d’Histotre Ecclesiastique, Tome XXX, Louvain, 1934, and 
which is now issued separately with the title La Société lettrée de 
Londres observée par un écrivain francais en 1839; Journal inédit 
de Frangois Rio. The journal reveals clearly Rio’s acute and in- 
quiring mind, his personal charm and deep religious convictions. 
It is a record of meetings with many celebrities—such as Glad- 
stone, Carlyle, Hallam and Macaulay—in the literary, political and 
ecclesiastical circles of the England of that day. Dom Gougaud 
is to be congratulated on his careful and useful work as editor, 
and the Journal should prove of real value to students of the period. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new movement in France, somewhat similar to that which we 
know as ‘‘The Grail,’’ is described by that fascinating writer, M. 
Reynés-Monlaur, in L’CEuvre de l’Heure: La Scola Christi (Plon: 
6.00 fr.). Briefly, this is an organization of unmarried ladies and 
widows, trained in a regular novitiate, and binding themselves by 
vows, who put themselves at the service of their bishops, to carry 
out for them whatever work they may choose to entrust to them. 
The life and training are described; one instance is given of the 
work that is being done; the conditions for membership are set 
forth and an eloquent appeal to all who would take a serious part 
in Catholic Action. 

Mr. V. A. Demant has made a collection of his articles and ser- 
mons extending over a period of some twelve years, and published 
them with the title Christian Polity (Faber: 7s. 6d.). They are 
clearly the product of an original and thoughtful mind, not afraid 
to apply a wide and profound knowledge of theology to ‘‘the sphere 
of corporate human action, which sphere is properly denoted by 
the term ‘polity’.’’ It is not easy to indicate briefly the general 
line of the writer’s thought, since the departments of life with 
which he deals are so varied, but he insists that it is ‘‘no accident 
that the modern world, reared upon a denial of supernatural things, 
should be marked by a growing despair of directing the trend of 
events.’’ In economics he boldly proclaims himself a follower of 
Major Douglas, but it is not for such practical remedies that readers 
will thank him most, but for the general note of insistence on the 
dignity of man, and the futility of any form of life divorced from 
Christ, of the conviction, too, that ‘‘a slum tenement is as deroga- 
tory to the Holy Ghost whose human temple inhabits it, as would 
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be a mass celebrated with mouldy bread and a dirty chalice.’’ At 
first blush, such words are startling, and it may be that there is in 
them something of rhetorical exaggeration, but it may serve to 
startle some out of what the author calls ‘‘shallowness and slickness 
in religious thinking.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Bryant states the theme of his The American Ideal 
(Longmans: 1os. 6d.) in the following significant sentences. ‘‘At 
first sight the history of America appears to have been more a 
chronicle of hard-boiled realities and of mankind in its most 
materialistic aspects than the story of an idea. Yet by a curious 
paradox the material realities of American history have perpetu- 
ally changed and the dream has remained constant... Ii was a 
prosaic dream in the English fashion, springing out of the funda- 
mental equality of the plain man in the wilderness.’’ With a simple 
enthusiasm and profound sympathy he has sketched in this book 
the lives of four Americans who were representatives and 
preachers of that vision—Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Walter Page—and, with no less interest, those of Emerson, 
Whitman and two other modern poets. At a time when another 
Roosevelt is showing the importance to civilization of North 
America, it is good that we should learn to sympathize, if we do 
not yet do so, with the American ideal. Mr. Bryant is an 
admirable guide. 

The old philosophical dictum—omne trinum perfectum—is 
happily exemplified by the publication of Dr. Halliday Sutherland’s 
third volume of general reminiscences, In My Path (Geoffrey Bles: 
10s. 6d. n.), already within a few days of publication in its second 
impression. Certainly it rounds off a perfect trilogy, containing 
like the others an amazing series of adventures and strange oc- 
currences which seem to have met the author without his straying 
much from his path in life, mingled with many good stories, and 
a few experiments in imaginative description—one of which, 
“the Perfect Eugenic State,’’ might form the subject of a Grand 
Guignol, and another ‘‘the Woes of the Rich,’’ betrays a skill in 
portraying hotel-life on a grand scale which Arnold Bennett might 
have envied. Only Bennett would not have joked about it. What- 
ever he touches the Doctor’s inimitable gift of narrative and 
slightly cynical humour make exceedingly readable. We hope In 
My Path will pursue and catch up its two predecessors. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A useful aid to catechizing is furnished by Lesson Leaflets, 
Junior Series, Nos. 1 to 8 (C.T.S.: 2d.), skilfully adapted to the 
early intelligence. An apposite story for Christmas is The Youngest 
Shepherd, by D. M. Anderson, recounting the life-story of a boy- 
shepherd, who passed, like the Babe he then worshipped, from the 
Crib to the Cross. In Bishop Bonner and Anglican Orders, Dr. 
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Messenger shows that Bonner, who was a real Catholic Bishop, 
never recognized, as Anglicans assert, the Orders of ‘‘Bishop”’ 
Scory, who had been consecrated by the invalid Edwardine Rite. 
Its intrinsic importance puts Training for Marriage: a book for 
Catholic Parents, in the front rank of C.T.S. twopenny pamphlets. 
Fr. Gits, S.J., the author, is an experienced missioner and his ex- 
perience has shown him how rarely nowadays even Catholics ap- 
proach the Sacrament of Matrimony with accurate knowledge of its 
rights and obligations, and of the conditions needed to make this 
—the most important of human contracts—stable, successful and 
happy. It is called ‘‘a book for Catholic Parents’’: their best use 
of it will be to hand it on, in due time, to their children. The 
Society has also published a number of important reprints. 

Besides the usual publication of The Catholic Mind (5 cents), 
which, in the issues for October 22nd and November 8th contains 
a most useful exposure called ‘‘Communism in American Educa- 
tion,’’ by the Hon. Harry S. McDevitt and a timely reprint of Pope 
Leo XIII’s Encyclical ‘‘On the Christian Constitution of States,’’ 
the America Press also publishes for Study-Club use—Com- 
munism in the U.S.A., by J. F. Thorning, S.J., a penetrating 
analysis, and the famous ‘‘Worker’s Charter,’’ the Encyclical On 
the Condition of the Working Classes, with Mgr. Parkinson’s 
**Study-Outline,’’ and a large bibliography. 


A CORRECTION 


Don Luigi Sturzo, whose book Essai de Sociologie was re- 
viewed in our October issue (p. 375), takes exception to the re- 
viewer’s remark that the ‘‘highly philosophical introduction . 
seems to owe something to recent theories of the natural desire of 
man for the Vision of God,’’ and says ‘‘my historicism, the founda- 
tion of the book (p. 18) and its epilogue (p. 247) is thus defined: 
‘The systematic conception of history as a human process, realized 
by means of immanent forces unified in rationality, but starting 
from a transcendent and absolute principle and moving towards a 
transcendent and absolute end.’ I state clearly that the principle 
is creation and the end man’s supernatural destiny (p. 21). And 
summarizing my thought on the transcendent movement, I speak 
of our society with God as a final transcendency, a supernatural 
society, a grace making us the sons of God (p. 246). And wishing 
to stress the two planes, natural and supernatural, I say: ‘We 
believe that this society (with God) becomes perfect beyond our 
earthly life, otherwise we should be the most wretched of men. 
But no one can deny that this society begins on earth, even on the 
natural plane, as rationality, if he will but consider that the essence 
of our individual-social life consists in truth and love.’ (I have 


added the italics.)”” 
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It has not been possible, as the reviewer is out of reach, to refer 
the matter to him for rectification, but, in view of Don Luigi’s 
statement, it is clear that the suggestion made in the notice is 
untenable, and we hereby withdraw it with apologies. 

In another part of the same Montu (p. 347) Don Luigi was 
quoted as criticizing Spanish affairs ‘‘from a pacifist standpoint.”’ 
Although, since there is a thoroughly Christian pacifism, the 
epithet itself implies nothing derogatory, still in its context it 
might have given a false impression and we take occasion to 
substitute ‘‘from the standpoint of morality.’’ 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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